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After a Day’s Shopping. 


There is nothing more refreshing and revivifying than a cup of Van 

Houten’s Cocoa. Its delicate natural flavor is most grateful to the 
5 

palate, while its stimulating and nutritive qualities restore and maintain 


the bodily vigour and impart a sense of comfort and satisfaction. When 
you feel the need of a restorative try Van Houten’s Cocoa and you will 
find how very refreshing and delicious it is. It is specially cheering in 
cold weather. 

Order a Tin at your Grocers to-day. 
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Che Key of Paradise. 


By SIDNEY PICKERING. 
AvuTHOR OF “ VERITY,” “ WANDERERS,” Etc, 


“He that would enter Paradise must have a good key.” 


Cuapter I, 


ly was the last day of Valeria’s childhood. 
The evening before, her parents had informed her of her 
approaching marriage with Prince Decilis, and to-day at four 


o'clock the Prince would visit the convent and, in the presence 
of her nearest relatives and his, she would see for the first time 
the man fate destined her to marry. She had heard a little 
about him, his various titles, the amount of his income, some 
dates and facts from his family history; but she had never met 
the man himself, and at the thought of seeing him face to face 
in the convent parlour she was oppressed by new feelings—a self- 
conscious amused excitement, and a lurking restless anxiety. 
Other girls, her friends and playmates, had been married before 
her, and more than one had made no secret of her repulsion from 
the husband chosen for her, and yet had married him because 
a well-bred girl had no choice save to obey her parents. Even 
to her dearest friend she would not have said it, but to herself 
Valeria said, half-smiling and yet half-frightened at her own 
supreme audacity : 

“Tf he is impossible I will not marry him. They should have 
let me see him first, This is my stepmother’s doing, she has 
hurried the affair on to spite me, as if she had only just found 
out that I am fifteen, and that it is time to consider my future.” 

During the recreation hour, when her dearest friends would 
fain have taken her aside and discussed the diamonds and silks 
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and laces which were a necessary and delightful part of matri- 
mony, she chose instead that they should play hide and seek 
with little girls of the junior class, on the plea that before long 
she would be debarred from playing any game at all. They 
laughed at her, but she got her own way, as indeed she generally 
did. 

She was one of the first to hide, and she slipped away down a 
side alley of the garden, shut in on one hand by a close growing 
rank of tall cypresses, and on the other by the outer wall, a lofty 
massive piece of ancient lichen-stained masonry. Above it the 
sky of Rome stretched blue and cloudless, and in the sheltered 
garden the sunshine made hot summer of this November day. 

The alley seemed deserted. It was not a favourite spot with 
the Sisters, perhaps because on the further side of the wall lay 
the burial-ground of the neighbouring monastery. Near where 
it ended, the cypresses giving place to a tangled thicket of 
jessamine and syringa, Valeria started at sight of a crouching 
figure. 

An old woman, on her knees, was wielding a pair of rusty 
garden shears and cutting the tall ragged grasses that grew 
along the path’s edge. To keep the sun off, she had spread over 
her head a large cabbage leaf, and worked busily, turning the 
shears this way and that with skinny swift-moving fingers. 

“Tt is old Giuditta,” said Valeria half aloud, ‘Then raising her 
voice: “Good day, Giuditta.” 

The old woman raised her head, and the cabbage leaf falling 
from it revealed a gaudy handkerchief, some ends of grey hair, 
and a withered face seamed by innumerable lines. But the eyes 
which she fixed on Valeria were bright and piercing; so keen 
and fierce, indeed, that it was small wonder the younger pupils 
should secretly make horns at her with their little fingers, and 
whisper half-laughing, half-terrified, that old Giuditta had the 
evil eye. 

Valeria beirg no Roman, and half English, despised such 
foolish superstitions. 

“Good day, signorina,” said the old woman, her thin lips 
smiling, “if you are looking for a place to hide in, you cannot 
do better than behind that old one.” 

‘The old one, to whom she thus disrespectfully alluded, was the 
noseless bust of a Koman senator set up on a moss-grown pedestal, 
on the lowest edge of which Giuditta had placed her luncheon ; 
black bread, two onions, aud a handful of green figs. 

Valeria considered the suggestion favourably. Since she was 
very small she had only to creep in behind the senator to be 
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completely hidden. At present there was no need to hide at all, 
and she stood leaning against the pedestal, looking down at 
Giuditta who was once more building up a little pile of fast 
withering weeds and grasses. It seemed to the child astonishing, 
pitiable, and rather cruel that on this day which meant so much 
for her, anyone should work so patiently and uselessly. 

“The gun is hot,” she said, “sit down and rest for a bit, 
' Giuditta mia.” Without a word the old woman scrambled 
obediently into the shade, and began to eat her black bread and 
figs, reserving the onions lest their smell should offend the great 
lady’s aristocratic sensibilities. For Valeria in her eyes was a 
great lady, though she looked so childish and wore the plain black 
dress of a convent school-girl. 

“Fine weather for November,” she remarked; “ what is the 
day of the month, signorina?” 

“The twenty-third of November, seventeen hundred and 
ninety-seven,” answered Valeria, smiling, “but if the French 
come here they will change all that and the ceasons will havo 
new names.” 

“ What an impiety!” Giuditta answered, “and how soon is the 
wedding to be, signorina ?” 

“Why, how do you know?” 

“Ah, though I am only old Giuditta, I hear most things. 
May you be happy, signorina, and may you who are beautiful as 
an angel soon enter paradise |” 

“ Paradise?” echoed Valeria, surprised and startled. A shiver 
passed over her, as she met the old woman’s smiling gaze. 

“Not the paradise of the holy Madonna and the saints, 
signorina, I speak of the paradise on earth into which all may 
enter provided they have the key.” 

“What do you mean? Tell mo about it!” commanded 
Valeria. 

Her curiosity was touched with awe. Certainly this strange 
old woman was mysterious and a little uncanny. 

“Yes,” Giuditta went on, “anyone can go there, even the 
very poor, the very humble ; there is no Saint Peter at the gate 
to ask if one has the right to enter, and those who dwell in it 
walk the earth like other mortals, but their souls are in paradise, 
As for the way in, it sounds a simple matter. One has only to 
love with the great love and be loved with the great love in 
return; it is true that for one who knows the great love there 
are thousands who know only the little one, and that is no use 
at all.” 

“ And must it be a man whom one loves?” asked Valeria, simply. 

B 2 
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“No, signorina, or few women would stop long in paradise, 
Any human being will do, and it is a child who brings the key to 
many of us.” 

“ But supposing,” said Valeria, “supposing one person loves 
and the other—does not?” 

“ Then, signorina, one stands at the gate of paradise and looks 
in but cannot enter, and it is better to miss the way altogether, 
or declare as many do that there is no such place.” 

This was a gloomy view, and instinctively Valeria wished to put 
it away from her. She spoke lightly : 

“In the paradise that Don Ivaldi tells us about there is a 
serpent; is there one in yours?” 

The old woman laughed harshly. ‘Per Bacco, yes, signorina, 
a fine serpent with green eyes.” 

Valeria looked at her. She realised that the old face, battered, 
time-stained, sorrow-worn, must long ago have been fine in out- 
line, rich in colour, beautiful. She spoke quickly, yet her voice 
was soft and dreamy : 

“ And you, have you ever been there ?” 

Giuditta’s eyes met hers with a fierce sudden flash. 

“Yes, yes, I have been in that paradise, and have been kicked 
out of it—as you may also be,” she added under her breath. 

Valeria did not catch those last muttered words. She was 
listening to approaching sounds; far off across the garden voices 
and laughter, and near by the slow shuffling fall of sandalled 
feet. 

With a swift lithe movement she slipped behind the pedestal, 
the toga-draped shoulders and broad head of the ancient senator. 
Close-growing branches stretched above them both, and their 
green twilight seemed almost darkness after the sunshine. 
Valeria felt a sense of relief. 

She was unaccountably glad that one of the Sisters had chosen 
to pace that remote path. She could hear her wish Giuditta 
good-day. She saw her squat figure, made broader by the long 
veil and formless skirt, pass slowly on. Meanwhile the voices 
of her schoolfellows had died away. 

Valeria sprang out from her hiding-place. ‘I have hidden 
myself too well,” she said, “ they will never find me here.” 

Old Giuditta looked up. “Listen a moment, signorina, 
before you go. People will tell you this thing and that thing 
about love. Some will say: He is a god, and some: He is a 
beast. Do not believe them. Love is what he is to you,— 
nothing else.” 

Valeria stood silent, large-eyed. Then sho smiled, 
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“T will remember—and I will remember you when I take my 
leave of the convent.” 

She held out her hand and the old woman humbly kissed it. 

A minute later Giuditta was alone again. She began to eat 
her onions; now and then she muttered to herself; perhaps she 
was thinking of her lost paradise. 


The Prince had come, and the question whether he should be 
for Valeria the Prince of the fairy tale, or a very ordinary mortal, 
was one which would speedily be decided. Indeed it was a 
matter of minutes. One gilded painted coach after another 
had lumbered up the steep paved street to the convent gates. 
In the large bare dimly-lit parlour there had gathered an 
assemblage of elegant and brilliant personages whose rich silks 
and satins rustled faintly as they moved, and who looked singu- 
larly out of keeping with straight-backed wooden chairs, white- 
washed walls and sad-eyed pictured saints. Here was the Conte 
di Massereno, Ambassador from his Majesty the King of Sardinia 
to his Holiness the Pope, and Valeria’s father, and the Contessa 
his wife, Valeria’s step-mother. Here were the Marchese and 
the Marchesa Crispolti, uncle and aunt to Prince Decilis, who, 
the latter being without parents, had fulfilled the parental duty 
of providing him with a wife. Here was the Abbate Conti, who 
had helped to negotiate the match, and here was the future bride- 
groom himself, Felice, Prince Decilis. 

They had been received by the Mother-Superior, herself a lady 
of high rank, and with her they conversed while waiting till the 
chief mistress of the pupils should enter, accompanied by Valeria. 

Valeria was perhaps the first of the good nun’s pupils who did 
not regret that the rule obliged her to appear before her future 
husband in her plain black conventual schoolgirl’s dress, knowing 
that it positively showed to advantage that brilliant pink-and- 
white fairness she had inherited from an English mother. 

This consolatory thought crossed her mind even as the door 
opened and she heard the murmur of voices within grow thinner 
and cease altogether. It can hardly be said that at first she saw 
Prince Decilis, so vague and confused was her first impression of 
him. Her whole soul was concentrated on the effort to be graceful 
and dignified in her demeanour, to give each curtsey the required 
depth, and not to seem “ embarrassed by her person.” 

A moment came, however, when she said to herself: “I will 
look at him now,” and she did so, not furtively but steadily. 

The Prince had resumed his seat in one of the straight-backed 
wooden chairs. Through the small uncurtained window set in 
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the wall above his head the strong warm afternoon light slanted 
down upon him, making his face stand out distinct and clear-cut 
as a cameo against the deep shadows beyond it. Seen thus, it 
was what only a southern face can be, beautiful without being 
feminine. It was also colourless and singularly still in expression. 
With its sallow pallor and its immobility it might almost have 
been a mask moulded out of wax. 

Valeria had but one thought about it; it was tho most 
beautiful man’s face she had ever seen. She waited for him to 
become conscious of her gaze and meet it, whilo her heart seemed 
to cease from beating. 

Just then the Prince glanced instead at his coat-slecve, and 
brushed something, a thread or a piece of dust, off the gold 
embroidery on the cuff. It was because the Abbato Conti spoke 
to him that in the next instant he looked across at her. She met 
his eyes and the Abbate’s smile together, and that unhappy blush 
that belonged to her Anglo-Saxon blood must needs spread hotly 
from her chin to her forehead, making her lower her head in 
confusion like a shy child. 

She recovered herself quickly, and later on answered some 
elegant commonplaces addressed her by the Prince with complete 
composure and self-control. Before he left she had composed 
a little description of him for the benefit of her dear friends 
Donna Maria Patrizzi and Donna Violante Lambertini, which ran 
thus: 

“ Don Felice is twenty-five, but he looks older, I cannot quite tell why. 
His features are good, particularly in profile, but his nose is rather long. 
His skin is pale and sallow, not dark; his eyes are long-shaped and very 
dark indeed. He has the grand air and also the serious Roman air, 
though as you know, he is only partly a Roman. He wore a mulberry- 
coloured suit trimmed with narrow gold embroidery and diamond buttons, 
the new style of plain cravat, and his own hair powdered and loosely 
tied.” 

She rightly thought that the reception of so many details would 
prevent them from asking questions which she felt she would 
rather die than answer. 

That evening the sun set gloriously in a sky barred with 
scarlet and gold. Valeria looked out and saw its dying glory 
above the high brown roofs of the neighbouring monastery, and 
the cypress-crowned hills above them. ‘The scarlet was turning 
to flaming rose-colour, and the gold was stretching further and 
further, and she thought the clouds shaped themselves into a 
fairy landscape where radiant turquoise lakes lay between shining 
hills and feathery forests, and said to herself smiling: “ Perhaps 
it is the earthly paradise,” 
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For the idea suggested by the old woman’s words had taken 
strong hold upon her. Sho remembered certain past longings of 
hers, longings for the outside world, for the brilliant changeful 
restless life of the great city, for jewels from Picconi’s, for carnival 
afternoons spent driving in a gorgeous triumphal car, for nights 
spent at the play or the faro table—and despised them. All these 
things were within her grasp, and what were they? How could 
they be compared with the supreme thing which had come to her? 
The new feelings which possessed her, this delicious excitement, 
this intense happiness, this wordless poignant sadness, must 
surely mean love, the great love: 


“Dalle piu alte stelle 
Discende uno splendore, 
Che desir tira a quelle, 
E quel si chiama amore.” 


The sculptor poet’s beautiful dream was born again in the vaguo 
bright fancies of a young girl’s heart. Such as he had described 
the “great love” to be, such she pictured it— “a splendour 
descended from the highest stars,” the key that would open 
paradise. 

One regret troubled her. She wished that the Prince had been 
conscious of her glance—had felt her eyes resting on him and 
had raised his in answer, and that when he had talked to her his 
voice had changed, if ever so slightly. But she consoled herself 
by thinking that his whole air and manner were undoubtedly the 
“fine flower” of that good breeding and correctness, the instinct 
of which she herself, according to her step-mother, lacked 
deplorably. 

The pale, impassive, beautiful face of the man whom fate had 
sent into her life rose before her, and she half closed her eyes so 
that she might realise ;it better. Yes, this was the man into 
whose hand she would willingly put hers, confident that, if an 
earthly paradise existed, he, and none other, could take her there. 

Meanwhile the last day of her childhood faded, and already 
nothing was left of it save the glow as of a dying fire above the 
sharp cut line of the hill-tops, streaked with a few wisps of 
straggling grey storm cloud. 


Cuapter II. 


Tue Corso was crowded, not with the gaudy parti-coloured 
throng of carnival time, but with the usual stream of carriages 
and loungers to be seen there any fine winter's day. In this 
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winter of “eighteen two,” thanks to the goddess Peace, Italy had 
her English, like her poor, always with her. 

Mr. Gilbert Charnley of His Majesty’s — Regiment of Foot, 
failing to accommodate his long stride to the slow spasmodic 
Roman stroll, found that whether he walked or stood still he was 
equally in the way of a great many people, and took this circum- 
stance as part of the afternoon’s amusement. He had come to 
Rome for the first time in his life, and had reached it early that 
morning. In those days every well regulated tourist no sooner 
arrived in the Eternal City than he set out to visit St. Peter's. 
Mr. Charnley had shown some slight originality by visiting the 
Campo Vaccino instead. On the other hand he was by no means & 
superior person. He did not share the great Beckford’s impatience 
of “ parading the Corso with the puppets in blue and silver coats 
and green and gold coaches.” The puppets amused him and he 
found them more interesting than the shop windows, which he 
was able to pronounce very inferior to those in London, whereas 
he was obliged to acknowledge that for fine horses and gorgeous 
carriages the Romans were hard to beat. 

“ But their women,” he thought, “can’t hold a candle to ours.” 
Iie made this reflection many times, as he grew tired of seeing 
again and again the same regular statuesque profiles, and sallow 
dull complexions, while one after another the great ladies of Rome 
drove slowly by him. Among many handsome and some beautiful 
faces he had not seen one whose beauty lay in colouring and 
expression. Presently outside Mirri’s print-shop the crowd 
brought him to a standstill, and after it had thinned again he 
remained standing near the edge of the high raised pavement, 
a tall conspicuous figure. A carriage came towards him, driven 
at a foot’s space, and looking at its occupants he felt his pulses 
quicken. Here at last in a young girl’s face was all that 
he had been vainly seeking. This face had beauty of outline, 
but not the full massive Roman beauty. The Roman dames were 
for the most part large and stately, this was a mere slight slip of 
a girl, but her skin was like white and pale pink rose leaves, and 
her eyes had the clear childlike brightness that only blue eyes 
possess. Many dark eyes had flashed quick glances at Mr. 
Charnley without rousing in him much responsive interest. Now 
a pair of blue eyes turned suddenly towards him, met his for 
an instant, “and the world was changed.” I do not mean to say 
that he was aware of any such transformation; all he knew then 
was that the pleasant thrill of excitement which had already 
stirred him grew noticeably stronger. 

By this time the carriage had passed. He waited a minute or 
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so and followed it at a couple of yards’ distance. But now he 
could only see the faces of the two gentlemen sitting on the back 
seat; one elderly, and the other, who faced the blue-eyed girl, 
young, dark and boyish-looking. 

His absence of mind now rendered progress more difficult than 
ever, and presently he jostled some one who instead of passing on 
stood still in front of him and Jaughed. 

He looked down, astonished to hear himself addressed by name. 
He saw a short heavily built young man, and stared at him in 
puzzled amazement. 

“Come, Charnley,” said the other, “don’t you know me?” 

“No, I don’t,” answered Charnley; “yes, I do, by Gad! You 
are Victor Mount. Well, I ama fool!” 

They shook hands heartily, both laughing. 

“And now let me own,” said Victor Mount, “that I did not 
know you for full five minutes. When I first caught sight of you 
stalking along, I thought, ‘here comes a brother Briton, who 
should be ruddy and of a fair countenance, but has evidently had 
the plaguey fever,’ and not till I came face to face with you did 
I guess all of a sudden that it was my old friend Gilbert, with 
whom I used to rob cherry orchards. Gad! how time flies! It 
must be seven or eight years since we last met.” 

“Tt was just before I got my commission, and longer ago than 
that,” Charnley said. 

The two young men eyed one another, the one reflecting that 
a fat, slovenly youth had grown into a wonderful dandy, and the 
other that a lean, lank boy had become a rather handsome and 
distinguished-looking man. 

“When last I heard of you,” said Mount, “ you were pounding 
the French at the siege of La Valetta. You can’t have been here 
long, or we should have met sooner.” 

“T arrived this morning,” answered Charnley. 

He had remembered the girl with blue eyes, and was turning 
to glance after her vanishing carriage. 

“Grey and rose-coloured liveries,” he thought. ‘I must make 
a note of that.” 

“Where are you stopping?” Mount asked. 

“ At Margariti’s,” 

“The inns are wretched here; if you stay any length of time 
you should take an apartment. I would ask you to come with 
me now to the Caffe Ruspoli, if it were not that I have an 
appointment to help a lady choose engravings at Volpato’s. But 
you must dine with me this evening, and we will chat over old 
times and friends,” 
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Since Charnley could not do other than make his newly-found 
friend’s way his, thoy began to discuss them as they walked. 
The two men had not been school-fellows, one being an Eton 
and the other a Winchester man, but year after year, in the 
holidays, young Gilbert Charnley, of the Rectory, the rector’s 
eldest, and young Victor Mount, the lord of tho manor’s youngest 
hopeful, were an inseparable pair of friends, united by a taste for 
fishing and for less irreproachable pursuits. 

They separated outside Volpato’s, having arranged to meet 
again at half-past five and dine at a ¢rattoria. 

Left to himself, Mr. Charnley faced round once more and 
walked up the Corso, choosing the other side of the street so 
as to meet the stream of returning carriages. His eyes were 
keen, and detected, a long way off, the grey and rose-coloured 
liveries they were watching for. Having his reasons for not 
wishing merely to meet the carriage to which those colours 
belonged, he turned again and retraced his steps. The carriage 
overtook and passed him. This time the blue-eyed girl sat on 
the side farthest from him, but as she leant forward to address 
the elderly gentleman, he caught a aye of her lovely face, lit 
by an enchanting smile. 

“She is more beautiful even than I believed,” thought 
Charnley, triumphantly. 

The carriage turned up the Via Condotti, skirted the Piazza 
di Spagna, and followed the Via del Babuino, Charnley keeping 
all the time at the same distance from it. There it stopped 
before a large open porte cochere, and Charnley, though ap- 
parently engaged in staring into a marble-cutter’s window, saw 
the slim youth spring out and give his hand to tho blue-eyed 
girl, whose small, slight figure presently vanished under the 
doorway. While the elderly gentleman walked off in an opposite 
direction, the slim youth followed her. 

“TI suppose they are husband and wife,” thought Charnley ; 
“ what a pair of babies!” 

Mr. Mount duly called for his friend at Margariti’s Hotel, and 
took him to dine at a trattoria in the Via Papale. 

At first their talk was of strictly personal matters, each 
wanting to know what the other had been doing during the 
ten years that had passed since they last met. 

Charnley had got his commission at seventeen, had seen some 
service on the Mediterranean, and was now quartered in Malta. 
He had taken advantage of the present peace to get leave to visit 
Italy. 

Victor Mount was a gentleman at large. An uncle’s fortune 
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prevented him from being in the position of most younger sons, 
and he was now, so he said, “ forming himself” by forcign travel, 
preparatory to going home and entering political life. He meant 
to see all he could, since there was no knowing how soon those 
infernal French would once more upset the peace of Europe and 
make the Continent impossible for peaceful travellers. He had 
only been in Rome a few weeks, but had taken an excellont 
apartment in the Condotti, hoping to be able to find some friend 
who would share it, for it was much too large for his needs. Tho 
question was, would Charnley be that friend? Each would be 
perfectly independent of the other, but they would share the 
same cook and the same carriage—a carriage was a necessity. 

Charnley thanked him, but explained that his plans wore 
quite uncertain, and he might only remain a short time in 
Rome. 

“Leave it open, then,” Mount answered, “ but for your own sake 
got to know Rome before you leave her. I warn you, her charms 
are most insidious.” 

Here he paused for a moment to return the bow of a young 
man who had just come in and was passing close by the table at 
which the two friends sat. Charnley, glancing at the new-comer, 
saw a dark, boyish face, and recognised it. He waited till Mount, 
busy dissecting a beccafico, at last let the conversation ti and 
then asked: 

“Who was that young Italian whom you bowed to?” 

“The Count Cesare Moroni, of the Counts of Moroni, is his 
right name and title, I believe. I met him at the Marchesa 
Sachetti’s. He has come here to eat a frugal dinner before 
starting on a round of conversaziont. The Italians do not dine 
much together, sociable as they are.” 

“‘T saw him this afternoon in the Corso,” Charnley said. ‘“ He 
was driving opposite a young lady with blue eyes, who could not 
certainly have been his compatriot, she was so unlike the other 
black-browed women.” 

“Do you mean a lovely little creature, graceful as a fairy, 
and almost as small, wearing a pale-blue pelisse trimmed with 
sable?” 

Charnley nodded. 

“That is the Princess Decilis, universally called the Little 
Princess. You are quite right in supposing her not to be wholly 
Italian, she is so only on the father’s side. Her mother was a 
Miss Pallaret, a daughter of Lord Wearmouth, whom the Conte 
di Massereno married when he was attached to the Sardinian 
Embassy in London. She died when her daughter was still a 
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child, but not before she had, through the deaths of two brothers, 
inherited a large fortune. This passed to her daughter, and, as 
you may suppose, the latter did not want for suitors. I have all 
this from her grandmother, the Dowager Lady Wearmouth, who 
knows my family. She would fain have got hold of her grand- 
daughter and married her to an Englishman. Indeed, she wrote 
urging that the girl, on leaving her convent, should be sent to 
her in England, but just then the French were threatening Rome, 
and the Count, who was Sardinian minister, wanted to be gone, 
and they made the troubled state of affairs an excuse for a hurried 
match between her and Prince Decilis. She was but fifteen at 
the time.” 

Mr. Charnley mused in silence, This girl, who did not look 
more than sixteen now, had been married over four years; but 
he had been quite wrong in taking the slim youth for her 
husband. 

“There was another man in the carriage,” he said, “rather an 
old fellow; he was the Prince, I suppose ? ” 

“No, no,” Mount answered, smiling. “The Prince is not an 
old fellow, nor would he be seen driving with his wife. The 
Italian does not drive with his wife or visit with her, or take her 
to the opera; he leaves all that to the gentleman who serves her.” 

“ More shame to him!” said Charnley, contemptuously. 

“Ah, you misunderstand the position, my dear fellow! They 
say all foreigners do. In old days the Italian husband was as 
jealous and watchful as the grand Turk; but French manners 
spread their mild and civilising influence till he began to feel 
himself ridiculous. Then he, not his wife, invented the cicisbeo 
or cavaliere servente. Since he might not be always at her elbow, 
he arranged that another should. If possible, he chose him 
himself among his poor relations, who had every motive for not 
offending him. His notions were quite contrary to the saying 
about safety in numbers. I believe the institution worked 
excellently, though censorious foreigners chose to be shocked 
at it. But then it did not suit the foreigners. When they tried 
to approach a fair one, the cicisbeo was always on guard. And 
you must always remember that he remained constant to his 
lady, ten, twenty, or any number of years, and she, since con- 
stancy was the fashion, must needs follow it. But now, in this 
subversive age, when every respectable institution is attacked, 
I am told that constancy, like hair-powder, is getting out of date. 
The French officers, when they were here, did their best to hurry 


its demise, and would willingly have butchered all the poor 
cavaliert serventi.” 
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“Ts it easy for a foreigner to be received in Roman Society ?” 
Charnley asked. 

“ Perfectly—provided a respectable person stands sponsor to 
him. Should you decide to stay here, as I hope you may, I 
promise that you shall know all the fair ladies in Rome, if it 
please you.” 

Night had fallen when the two young men stepped out into the 
street. Stars twinkled in the clear sky above the tall, narrow 
house-fronts, and but for their light and the distant glimmer of 
a lamp before a Madonna’s shrine, the street below was in 
complete darkness, 

“Have they no lamps here?” Charnley asked. 

“Not they; nothing a good Roman resents more than any 
attempt to do the sun’s work for him. The French would have 
altered all that, no doubt, if they had stayed here longer.” 

“Tf they had not been kicked out, as, thank God, they were!” 
returned Charnley. 

He looked up at the dark, far-off sky, then down at his 
companion. ‘I have decided to accept your kind offer and share 
that apartment in the Strada Condotti.” 

Mount was jubilant. They would, he assured Charnley, make 
an excellent ménage. 

“Tf I am an infernal chatterbox, you are an infernally good 
listener, and a philosopher to boot, for you can hear a man give 
the devil—I mean the French—their due, without turning black 
in the face. You used to be hot-headed enough, God knows; but 
I can see you have settled down into a steady-going, phlegmatic 
Briton, such as I admire with all my soul, but can never succeed 
in imitating.” 

Gilbert Charnley looked at the stars again, and laughed 
silently. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, “you know me better than I do 
myself, already.” 


Cxarter IIT, 


Tur little princess looked about her and smiled. 

She was seated at a faro table and for some time past had been 
losing steadily. Count Cesare Moroni, her next neighbour, had 
been equally unlucky, and his face wore an expression of dignified 
ennui. It was the seriousness of the faces round her that made 
the little princess smile. ‘Just as if,” she thought, “the winning 
or losing of a few hundred sequins were a matter of life or 
death !” 
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At this moment she became conscious that some one was looking 
at her; more than that, watching her intently. After waiting a 
little she raised her eyes from the card-table and saw two English- 
men standing behind the players on the opposite side of it. One 
was watching her still, with a glance not so much bold as 
singularly grave and steady. Valeria, meeting it, felt a slight 
emotion made up of surprise and pleasure. She recognised him 
at once. This tall Englishman who held himself with a soldierly 
erectness and an English stiffness, who would be handsome were 
not his chin too long and square and his under lip slightly 
prominent, had stood in the Corso a few days ago, and looked hard 
at her as she passed him. She had seen him again since then, 
driving in the Borghese. She reflected that he would no doubt 
be introduced to her, and the prospect in no way displeased 
her. Englishmen had been scarce in Rome during the last few 
winters, and being half English herself sho felt a certain 
curiosity regarding them. This Englishman seemed to be 
bringing her luck, for in the last few minutes she had won 
again and again. 

Thus she was annoyed when the other Englishman, touching 
his tall friend’s arm, made him move further along down the line 
of players; not, of course, because she wished him to look at her, 
but because she feared lest her good luck might vanish with his 
departure, 

Charnley walked away, mentally consigning Mr. Mount to 
another region. “Let us go over and watch the trente et 
quarante,” said that gentleman blandly. Charnley complied, 
and for some minutes controlled his acute impatience. Then 
he said, “This isa damned dull game, I am going back to the 
faro.” 

They crossed the room and once more passed slowly along 
behind the long line of faro players. Thanks to his height he 
could see her now, at least when she bent forward. His head, in 
his absence of mind, came near to doing damage among the drops 
pendant from a great crystal chandelier, two of which lit the 
whole room with the clear radiance of their many wax candles, 
He stopped purposely a little below where she sat, so that his 
interest in her might be less likely to attract attention. He saw 
her very well, a slender white clad figure against a background of 
pale blue damask hangings. Her dress was of white silk edged 
with gold, a heavy clinging sheath of a dress belted high up with 
a narrow gold band. Her slender, but perfectly shaped arms, 
were bare to the shoulder. Round her throat she wore a single 
string of large pearls. Compared with the sallow or dark 
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southern skins her brilliant fairness seomed something wondorfal, 
and more wonderful still her golden hair. She turned her head 
and spoke to Count Cesare Moroni, and Charnley, remembering 
the position which the young man held towards her, was stung 
by sudden anger. It was that fellow’s privilege to render her a 
hundred small services; even now he was sorting her cards. 
Since he, Charnley, took himself off she must have been remark- 
ably lucky. Before her on the table lay a pile of paper notes and 
gold sequins. As the game continued he became aware that 
others besides himself were watching her. 

“Move up a little,” said Victor Mount, “tho little princess 
plays high, and it seems she is en veine.” 

Charnley felt a certain disgust and repulsion. So she was a 
noted gambler, this woman who looked a child; and that was 
why heads were bent forward and eyes were turned to follow her 
play. He saw her stake heavily and lose. She smiled half 
contemptuously, looked at Count Cesare, and laughed outright in 
his disapproving face. 

Charnley could have laughed too, so great was his relief and 
satisfaction. The little princess’s mirth was of so frank and 
spontaneous a nature, it satisfied him once for all that she was 
no gambler at heart. She won again and went on winning. 
Charnley could detect no sign of excitement in her. She arranged 
her stakes with perfect composure, and did not even seem aware 
of the attention fixed on her, only he fancied—he was not quite 
sure—that she knew he was there. 

At a pause in the game one or two players left their places, 
making room for others. The little princess rose too. The 
people sitting near her protested against her going. Count 
Cesare gazed at her in astonishment and reproach, but she swept 
all her winnings off the table, gathering them up in the skirt of 
her white silk dress as a ehild gathers its treasures in its pinafore, 
and moved away, laughing. 

“Come with me, and I will present you, now is your chance,” 
said Victor Mount in his friend’s ear. 

“But you said you did not know her,’ answered Charnley, 
reddening. Mount’s words argued a perception on his part of 
which he had never suspected him. 

“Nor did I till yesterday,” returned Mount blandly, “ now is 
our time before she goes into the other room.” 

The little princess was busy transferring her gains from her lap 
into a small red morocco reticule which Count Cosare held open 
during the process. Mount waited till it had shut on the last 
sequin, then, approaching, congratulated hor on her good luck. 
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Valeria smiled. ‘I have been reproached,” she said, “ because 
I did not go on playing, but Tarabini, our good banker, looked so 
sad, I had not the heart to afflict him any longer.” 

“What consideration,” said Mount. ‘“ Have I your leave to 
present a friend of mine?” 

“With pleasure,” said the little princess, and the words that 
brought Gilbert Charnley into her life were there and then 
quickly spoken. 

“Let us go into the other room, gentlemen,” she said. “We 
have no business here.” 

The adjoining reception-room was vast, but fairly full of people, 
who stood in groups or paced slowly up and down. Charnley and 
the princess remained in the shelter of a large tortoiseshell 
cabinet, while at a little distance Mount questioned Count Cesare 
concerning the old card game of “ Minchiate” which had been 
played by fashionable Rome long years before that young gentle- 
man’s birth. Charnley noted his friend’s affable volubility and 
smiled. “Ah,” he thought, “you don’t get away from him ina 
hurry!” 

He looked down at his companion. “Do you play faro every 
night?” he asked, and was astonished at the stupidity of the 
question. 

“T think so, unless I dance, the theatre counts for so little here. 
I play pour me désennuyer. I used to play for the sake of the 
game, but I find I am growing not to care whether I win or lose. 
Still, one must do something.” 

Charnley looked about him at the many-coloured crowd; though 
men predominated in it, his eyes rested on many pairs, one 
woman talking to one man. 

Valeria smiled as her eyes followed his. 

“Perhaps I am tired of that, too,” she said. “After all, Romo 
is a small place; you go from house to house, and see always the 
same people.” 

“You had the French here for over a year,” answered Charnley 
bluntly, “ that was at least a variety, princess.” 

“Yes, we had the French, and now we have the English. I 
hear you are an officer, and have fought the republican gentlemen 
in Malta and Corsica ?” 

“ And shall fight them again, I hope, before I die.” 

“Take care, signore,” replied the little princess, smiling, “ you 
should not say such things here. The masters of this house are 
French in their sympathies, and people will tell you that I who 
speak to you am the same.” 

“Ts it true?” he asked, 
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* No,” she answered, “ how could I be false to my own blood? 
I am half English myself.” 

As she spoke her blue eyes opened wider and brightened ; she 
drew herself up a little. ‘“ And I am proud to be so.” 

Charnley sought vainly for suitable words in which to convey 
his poignant delight and admiration. She could not speak her 
mother tongue, and he was forced to blunder in formal Italian. 
Rather than do that just now, he would keep silence. 

“Do I look English?” she asked, raising her eyes to his. 

“Yes and no, princess. Your eyes are English and your hair 
and your wonderful fairness. Your grace is not English—it is 
your own.” 

“Ah, I had been told that my mother’s fellow-countrymen 
could not turn fine phrases, or make compliments.” 

“TI can only speak for myself. I could not make one to save 
my life.” 

“So I perceive, signore.” 

Just then his keen eyes noted a curious change in her. She 
did not move a muscle, yet her whole face hardened, and her 
glance became fixed and watchful. Following it, he saw that it 
rested on two persons, @ man and a woman, who were coming 
slowly forward through the wide doorway leading from the card- 
room. 

The woman was tall, as tall as the man, and magnificently 
developed. The lines of her throat and arms were classic in their 
purity and fullness. Her face, on the other hand, was not classic, 
above all it had nothing of that frigid sham classic beauty which 
Pauline Borghese exemplified to perfection ; it would have looked 
startlingly out of place in a “Keepsake.” And yet, with her 
straight brows, her full lips, her heavy round chin, her admirably 
poised head, and her curled masses of dead black hair, she was 
like some lady of Imperial Rome, whose bust Charnley had seen 
at the Capitol. Her skin had the tint of pale bronze, and her 
dress the colour of dull gold. 

The thought crossed his mind: “If she looks at this woman in 
that way, it must be because of the man.” 

The man and his companion had this much in common; both 
were handsome, and, in both, every look and movement suggested 
a@ passive insolence, a conscious claim to superiority. It irritated 
Charnley to be forced to acknowledge that on the man’s part the 
claim was in a measure justified. He was not merely a handsome 
dandy. His pale, finely chiselled face stood out from the faces 
round it, stamped with a singular and striking, and, to Charnley, 
repellent individuality. 

VOL. CXXVII, Q 
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The little princess was speaking. 

“You will stay on here for the Carnival, Signor Charnley ?” 

“T believe so,” he answered. “Who is that man, princess, 
with the tall lady in yellow ?” 

Valeria smiled. ‘That man,” she said, “is my husband.” 

* * * * * 

It was past midnight. In the hushed streets nothing stirred 
but an occasional carriage rumbling homewards, its small lantern 
casting a wavering gleam over the uneven flag-stones, its wheels 
creaking as they turned some abrupt corner. In the Palazzo 
Schetti the great reception rooms were already deserted, and the 
few privileged guests who lingered had gathered round the supper- 
table. 

Mr. Mount and his friend had received no invitation to supper, 
and the little princess had refused one. The two Englishmen 
had been silent as they drove back to their lodging in the Via 
Condotti. Even Mount hardly opened his lips till he sat down 
before a table on which a cold meal was laid, and had refreshed 
himself with a bumper of Spanish wine. 

As he looked up at Charnley, who was standing opposite him, 
absently grasping the back of a chair, his black eyes twinkled. 

“Sit down,” he said, “my dear fellow, and fall to. Begin at 
that flask as I did, but perhaps you are not thirsty. I find 
talking—at times—precious dry work. What a bear is the young 
Italian! And mine was a sulky bear into the bargain!” 

“T was much obliged to you,” Charnley answered, “ but I thought 
you soon got rid of him.” 

“As soon as I could find a charitable lady to take him off my 
hands. After which my good friend the Cavaliere Gavotti 
poured gossip into my ears. Among other things I heard what 
Rome thinks of the Princess Decilis. I know what you are 
going to say—you don’t care a damn what Rome thinks of her— 
still——” 

Charnley gave a short laugh. “Still, you think I ought to 
know it, since you can give me the information. Well, I have no 
objection.” 

“To begin with, then, sho is not popular.” 

“ Of course not, she is too pretty for the other women.” 

“You are partly right. She is pretty, just that, and the 
Romans admire another style of thing altogether, beauty and 
plenty of it. But one reason they give is that she is foreign, 
half Sardinian and half English. They say she likes admiration, 
but wishes to be bound to no one, and tortures that wretched 
little Moroni by making him jealous every day—a coquette, in 
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short. There’s a list of crimes for you! Now the French- 
men——” 

“Leave them out!” said Charnley, hotly interrupting him 
“there is no more notorious liar about women on the face of the 
earth than a Frenchman; even a French gentleman; and not one 
in twenty of the French Republican officers can claim to be gentle- 
men, and you know it.” 

“Wait a bit,” said Mount placidly, “hear first what they said 
of her before abusing them. At any rate, I would back a French- 
man’s knowledge of women against anyone’s, even my own. They 
raved about the little princess, but they said of her what the 
Prince de Ligne said of poor Marie Antoinette, ‘que sa jolie 
étourderie la tenait 4 cent lieues de la galanterie,’ and she was 
among the very few of the pretty women here with whose name 
no Frenchman’s name was bracketed; the more to her credit, 
because her husband was for the French, and filled his house with 
them. By the way, did you see him?” 

“Yes, I saw him. He was with a tall woman in yellow; who 
is she?” 

“The Marchesa Elisei, whom he serves. It’s an old affair, which 
began long before his marriage. I fancy he neglects his wife 
more than even the good folk here think suitable, and he gives 
out that he hates the English, which is scarcely civil to the 
Princess.” 

“Who tells me that she is proud of being English.” 

Mount laughed. 

“T may be a fool, of course,” Charnley answered, “but I 
believe what she said was true. I'll trouble you for some more of 
that pasty.” 

Here the conversation became intermittent, and ended before 
long in an exchange of good-nights. 

Charnley did not feel sleepy. He opened the door leading 
from the sitting-room into his bedroom, and paced up and down. 
Outside the waning moon had risen, and her light slanting in 
through the half-closed shutters lay in faint streaks across the 
bare tiled floors. He went to a window, opened it, and pushing 
the shutters back leant out over the wrought-iron balustrade. 
Not very far off, among that wilderness of square chimneys and 
broad, flat roofs, was the roof which sheltered her. She had 
talked to him for half an hour, and had given him leave to call 
on her. Here was, at any rate, some payment for days of impatient 
waiting. 

The moonlight was slowly creeping down into the court of the 
Palazzo Decilis, whitening the busts which stood on the parapet of 
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the upper terrace, and glittering on the topmost leaves of the 
orange and arbutus trees below them. It could not enter Valeria’s 
bedroom because of close shut venetians. 

The little princess, still wrapped in her furred cloak, leant 
back in an ample Louis Quinze arm chair. She was alone, for 
she had sent her maid to bed. The light of the two candles 
burning on a table close beside her illumined faintly a small space 
in the lofty room, but could not struggle against the shadows 
which lurked in its far corners, and gathered between the curtains 
of the great gilded bedstead. 

The little princess felt painfully wide awake. She sat very 
still, but her mind was restlessly active. It took her back to her 
past, her youth, which seemed so far away and so ridiculously 
childish. It recalled old Giuditta and her legend of the great love 
and the earthly paradise, together with her own dreams—absurd 
and beautiful dreams—concerning them. A legend and a day- 
dream held all that she had ever known of the earthly paradise. 
Yet she had not ceased altogether to believe that it existed. Now 
and then she saw on some man or woman’s face a look which 
convinced her that for some happy mortals it was possible to find 
it and dwell in it. She had cherished her dream long after all 
hope of its realisation had faded into nothingness. It had left a 
mark on her life which no reality, however bitter, could efface, 
and the man who had been its hero, the object of its brief idolatry 
—had he even so much as guessed at its existence ? 

Then she smiled bitterly. No, assuredly, he had never guessed. 

That one bitterest humiliation had been spared her. She 
remembered Felice as she had seen him that night beside the 
Marchesa Elisei, and laughed aloud. Those two at any rate; 
she with her evil temper written on her sullen brows, he with 
his look of weariness and satiety—those two did not live in 
paradise ! 

The little princess forgot her past; her present rose up before 
her and she saw it with that clear perception of all its ugliness 
and barrenness which comes during the long hours of a sleepless 
night or the first moments of an early waking. She resolutely 
assured herself that her lot was a common one. Every day men 
married because they wanted money or wanted an heir, or simply 
because custom required it of them; men bound more often than 
not by old ties which they did not break since custom did not 
require it. No sensible woman defied the great goddess custom. 
She herself had submitted to her, though with a heart full of 
rebellion and hatred. And custom was apparently justified. 
These who married according to her decrees lived together more 
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often than not on terms of affectionate unity or friendly indifference. 
She and Felice had attained to neither of these; almost from the 
first a covert hostility had existed between them, always present, 
though in a measure veiled by a mask of politeness and considera- 
tion. Every day of her life Valeria wondered what might be the 
precise nature and intensity of the feelings which in her husband’s 
case lurked behind that mask. She wondered again to-night. 
What emotion came first when he thought of her: disappointment? 
He had a right to be disappointed. She had brought him a fine 
fortune, but she had borne him no child to inherit his name and 
her wealth. It was true that he professed complete indifference 
on this point, and that by his choice they now lived altogether 
apart. Resentment? In one respect she had indeed defied 
custom. She had refused her friendship to the woman who held 
the chief place in his life, she would meet the Elisei upon no other 
footing than that of distant ceremonious acquaintance. 

Repulsion? Of one thing she was certain. To the beauty, grace, 
and charm which other men saw in her he was wholly blind; 
when other men thought her witty he thought her frivolous ; 
when other men considered her fascinating, she seemed to him 
childish ; when in other men’s eyes she was a beautiful woman, 
in his she was merely an insignificant doll. By nothing that 
she said, did, or looked, could she give him pride or pleasure. 

The candles were burning low. Suddenly the silent house 
resounded to a dull rumbling as the Prince’s coach drove under 
the vaulted porte cochere and drew up in the courtyard beyond. 
Then the heavy outer door shut with a bang, and the house fell 
asleep again. 

The little princess stood up, stretching her tired limbs and 
shivering. It was high time that she should sleep too. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Centenary of Douglas Serrold. 


Doveras Win11AM JERROLD was born on January 3, 1803, and 
“at peace with the world and asking to be remembered to 
friends,” he died on June 8, 1857. In the forties he was at the 
zenith of his fame and was ranked as a humorist with Thackeray 
and Dickens. How have the mighty fallen! His books lie 
neglected upon the shelf, and his plays—save only Black-eyed 
Susan—do not hold the stage. 

Jerrold is to-day little more than a name that suggests caustic 
humour. Indeed, it is as a wit he is best remembered. “He 
had less frolic than Theodore Hook, less elaborate humour than 
Sydney Smith, less quibble and quaintness than Thomas Hood,” 
Hepworth Dixon wrote of him ; “but he surpassed all these in 
intellectual flash and strength. His wit was all steel points.” 
Yet of him, as of other wits both of an earlier and a later day, 
what remains? A few stories, a few retorts: the rest is silence. 
And Jerrold was the man whom Thackeray regarded as his most 
important rival on the staff of Punch! It has been placed on 
record how when the author of ‘The Snobs of England’ received 
his advance copy of the journal, he would tear off the wrapper, 
hastily turn over the pages until he found “ what young Douglas 
has to say this week,” and before even glancing at the other 
contents, read the chapter of the ‘Caudle Lectures,’ or ‘ Mr, 
Robinson Crusoe,’ or whatever the contribution might be. 

“T have known Thackeray for eighteen years,’ Jerrold once 
complained, “and I do not know him yet.” Yet it is to be 
believed that a good understanding existed between them, though 
no doubt they said many sharp things to and of one another. It 
was Jerrold, Mr. Cuthbert Bradley says, who laconically criticised 
the reading of the first paper of the ‘ English Humourists ’ series ; 
“Very good, Thackeray! but wants a piano.” When Thackeray 
had stood sponsor to a child, it was Jerrold who exclaimed ; 
“Good Lord, Thackeray; I hope you did not present the infant 
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with your own mug?” and again when, during the period of 
what may be called Papal Aggression, it was rumoured that 
Thackeray had a leaning towards the Church of Rome, and some- 
one remarked: “ Why, they are Romanising old Thack,” Jerrold, 
remembering the great man’s broken nose, remarked: “Then 
I hope they will begin at his nose.” On the other hand, in one 
of his drawings Thackeray has represented Jerrold and himself, 
with both horror and amusement depicted upon their faces, in a 
railway carriage listening to the following conversation between 
an old gentleman and a young lady: 


“Old Gentleman: ‘I am sorry to see you occupied, my dear Miss 
Wiggets, with that trivial paper, Punch. A railway is not a place, in 
my opinion, for jokes. I never joke—never.’ 

“ Miss Wiggets: ‘So I should think, sir.’ 

“ Old Gentleman: ‘ And, besides, are you aware who are the conductors 
of that paper, and that they are OChartists, Deists, Atheists, Anarchists, 
to a manP I have it from the best authority that they meet together 
once a week in a tavern in Saint Giles’s, where they concoct their in- 
famous print. The chief part of their income is derived from threatening 
letters, which they send to the nobility and gentry. The principal writer 
is a returned convict. Two have been tried at the Old Bailey; and as 
for their artist—as for their artist... 

“ Guard: ‘Swin-dun! Sta-tion!’ 

“ Hxewnt two authors.” 


It was an act of friendship when Thackeray ran up to town 
from Leamington, where he was lecturing, to use his influence to 
secure the election at the Reform Club of Jerrold, whose wit had 
made him many enemies. At Jerrold’s death, too, he co-operated 
with Dickens to raise a fund for the widow and children, con- 
tributing for his share the lecture on ‘ Week-day Preachers,’ in 
which he made special and appreciative reference to Jerrold and 
his writings. The lecture was delivered on July 22, 1857, the 
day after the declaration of the poll of the Oxford election 
in which Thackeray was defeated. The audience were on the 
alert for some allusion to that event, and they were not dis- 
appointed, for the opening words of the discourse, delivered with 
comical solemnity, were: “ Walking yesterday in the High Street 
of a certain ancient city——” A storm of laughter deferred for 
some moments the completion of the sentence. 

Remembered instances of Jerrold’s wit would fill many pages, 
and a few examples must suflice. 

Mrs. Glover complained that her hair was turning grey from 
using essence of lavender. Jerrold asked her “whether it was 
not essence of thyme? ” 

The bore of a company said of a certain tune; “It carries me 
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away with it.” ‘For goodness’ sake,” said Jerrold, “let somebody 
whistle it.” 

A friend said that A. intended to dedicate a book to Jerrold. 
“Ah!” the latter remarked, with mock gravity, “that is an 
awful power which A. has in his hands.” 

“Ts the legacy to be paid immediately?” someone inquired 
a& propos of a celebrated will. “Yes, on the coffin-nail,” came the 
prompt reply. 

Walking to “Our Olub” from the theatre, some intoxicated 
men reeled up to Jerrold, asking—“ Can you tell us the way to 
the Judge and Jury?” ‘“ Keep on as you are, young gentlemen,” 
said Jerrold; “ you are sure to overtake them.” 

Jerrold disliked Albert Smith—he said that when one saw that 
wriier’s initials one had only seen two-thirds of the truth—and 
was never tired of making the author of ‘The Adventures of 
Mr. Ledbury’ the butt of his tongue, After a time the latter 
protested: “After all, you know, we row in the same boat.” 
“ Yes, but not with the same skulls,” was the now famous retort. 
As time passed, however, the two men became, if not friendly, at 
least less antagonistic; and it was Albert Smith who delivered 
Tom Taylor’s address when the Dickens’ Amateurs gave a perform- 
ance at the Adelphi Theatre for the benefit of Jerrold’s widow 
and children : 


“Two things our Jerrold left, by death removed— 
The work he wrought: the family he loved. 
The first to-night you honour: honouring these 
You lend your aid to give the others ease.” 


Jerrold’s satire was always personal and usually acrid. He 
was of an impulsive nature and, like most men gifted with the 
power of repartee, he often let his tongue get the better of him, 
not pausing to think—perhaps at the moment not greatly caring 
—whether he would give pain to a friend. Afterwards he may 
have had a twinge of remorse, however. Certainly on his death- 
bed, the day before he passed away, he realised the cruelty of 
some of his remarks, and he gave Horace Mayhew a message to 
his comrades on the staff of Punch: “ Tell the dear boys that if 
I have ever wounded any of them, I have always loved them.” 
Leigh Hunt said that if Jerrold had the sting of the bee, he 
also had its honey. There is no doubt that his words were less 
generous than his deeds. Many a kind action was done by him, 
and many & poor man or woman were given timely aid. But he 
would not allow his charity to be imposed upon. A theatrical 
friend, who was both extravagant and poor, was always sending 
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round the hat to his acquaintances and friends. Once Jerrold 
contributed. Twice Jerrold contributed. When a third appeal 
was made, Jerrold inquired : “ How much would put you straight ?” 
“Oh, only a four and two noughts,” was the reply. “ Well,” said 
Jerrold, “this time you may put me down for—one of the 
noughts.” 

Jerrold’s father was an actor, and subsequently the manager of 
the Sheerness Theatre, where the little boy was brought upon the 
stage whenever there was any need for the appearance of a child. 
For about five years he went to school, and then, in December 
1813, he entered the Royal Navy as a midshipman. Appointed 
to the guardship Namur stationed off the Nore, he met Clarkson 
Stanfield, then a foremastman, and with him got up theatricals 
on board. The stage, however, never attracted him as it usually 
attracts the children of those engaged on it. In 1835 he acted 
at the Adelphi Theatre in a play of his own, but only for a few 
nights; and he occasionally took part in the performances of the 
Dickens’ Amateurs: in Lytton’s Not so Bad as we Seem, with 
Dickens, Forster, Mark Lemon, “ Orion” Horne, Wilkie Collins, 
and Tenniel, in the cast; and as Master Stephen in Jonson's 
Every Man in His Humour, with Dickens, Forster, Leech and 
A’ Becket. 

When the war of 1815 came to an end the Namur was paid off, 
and Jerrold retired from the service. He was then apprenticed 
to a printer in Broad Court, Bow Street. He began to write in 
1819, and while he was a compositor on the Sunday Monitor, went 
to see Der Freischiitz, wrote a criticism on it, dropped it in the 
editor’s box, and on the following morning was handed his own 
copy to set up, and also a letter to the anonymous correspondent 
requesting further contributions. Later he extended the sphere 
of his activity and wrote for three or four newspapers and several 
magazines, sometimes under his own name, and sometimes over a 
pseudonym, Henry Brownrigg. A well-known critic has sug- 
gested that Jerrold may have written ‘Elizabeth Brownrigge,’ 
the story in Fraser's Magazine that has often been attributed to 
Thackeray. It was only natural, considering his bringing-up, 
that his muse should assume dramatic form. His first play, The 
Duellists, after meeting with several rejections, was produced at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre in 1821, under the title of More Frightened 
than Hurt, and, rechristened Fighting by Prowy, was subsequently 
performed at the Olympic Theatre. Contracting an early marriage, 
he was compelled to seek an additional source of income. Davidge, 
the manager of the Coburg Theatre, offered him a salary to do 
odd jobs of translation and adaptations of plays, But Davidge 
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was a harsh master and very mean, so mean, in fact, that when 
news was brought to Jerrold of the hour of the old man’s death, 
he remarked: “I did not think he would have died before the 
half price came in.” 

He soon quarrelled with Davidge, and was engaged as dramatic 
author at a salary of five pounds a week by Elliston of the Surrey 
Theatre. Elliston was not a pleasant employer, as the following 
story shows. A young man one morning called at the theatre. 
Elliston denied himself to his visitor. “Never mind,” said Jerrold 
to the young man, “if Elliston won’t see you once in the morning, 
if he sees you at all in the afternoon he'll see you twice—at once. 
In the afternoon he always sees double.” It was this manager 
who, in 1829, produced Jerrold’s comedy Black-eyed Susan; or, All 
in the Downs, T. P. Cooke played William, and the play ran three 
hundred nights. It has been frequently revived, and has enjoyed 
several long runs; it has made the fortune of several managers, 
but from first to last the author only received seventy pounds. 

Jerrold wrote many other plays, of which the best known are 
The Rent Day (1832) and the brilliant comedy Time Works 
Wonders, which in 1845 ran for seventy nights at the Haymarket 
Theatre. But he never made any other success. The dialogue 
of most of his dramatic pieces is very bright and often epi- 
grammatic, but a play can never succeed only by virtue of smart 
dialogue, and Jerrold either could not construct a plot, or would 
not take the trouble to do so. 

“Tt was a happy day for himself, the journal, and the world,” 
said Shirley Brooks, who lived to be the editor of the paper, 
“when Thackeray found Punch.” The same words may be used 
with regard to Jerrold. From the second number, which was 
published in 1841, until his death, he was a constant contributor. 
First he sent in paragraphs and short articles mostly dealing 
with political subjects, which were printed over the signature 
“Q.” Then followed ‘ Punch’s Letters to his Son’ (republished 
in book form in 1845), modelled upon Lord Chesterfield’s famous 
work, and ‘Punch’s Complete Letter Writer’ (republished in 
book form in 1843). With Thackeray, he wrote the first series 
of the ‘Jenkins Papers,’ to which Leech furnished the illustra- 
tions. “Jenkins” was the Morning Post, which these two demo- 
cratic writers satirised unsparingly. But Jerrold, like so many 
wits, was desirous of being regarded as a serious writer, and in 1844 
‘The Story of a Feather’ was given, week by week, to the readers 
of the journal. Then came the ‘Caudle Lectures,’ and, among 
many later contributions, ‘Mr. Robinson Crusoe,’ and ‘Twelve 
Fireside Saints.’ 
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In 1825 he was part proprietor with a Doctor Crucifix in a 
Sunday newspaper which was not a success. Twenty years later 
he founded Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, the first shilling 
magazine issued, in the pages of which he published his first 
novel, ‘St. Giles and St. James.’ He also, about this time, edited 
for Herbert Ingram, the proprietor of the Illustrated London 
News, a periodical entitled The Illuminated Magazine. To this he 
contributed ‘The Chronicles of Clovernook,’ and ‘ The Chronicles 
of a Goosequill.’ Undaunted by the failure of his previous 
attempts, in 1846 he started Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper. 
Of this he was editor and part proprietor. It met with no 
success. 

All his life he had been worried by the eternal want of pence. 
For the first time he was enabled to realise comfort when, in 
1852, he was appointed editor of Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper at a 
salary of £1000 a year. He contributed largely to its columns, 
and, under his guidance, the paper very considerably increased 
its circulation. But he was worn out, and could not long enjoy 
his triumph. For years before his death he suffered from chronic 
ill-health, and one day, when asked how he was feeling, he replied 
pathetically, “‘ As one that is waiting and is waited for.” 

His principal claim to remembrance is as the author of 
‘Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures.’ These created a positive 
furore when they appeared in the pages of Punch. To read the 
series at a sitting ensures boredom, just as ‘The Snob Papers’ 
are tedious if perused in like manner; but taken one or two at a 
time they are undoubtedly amusing. Dickens admired them, and 
suggested as a subject: “Mr. Caudle has incidentally remarked 
that the housemaid is good-looking,” which suggestion may have 
inspired Lecture XXXII. Everyone knows Mrs. Caudle. Some 
few unfortunates may have met her, although the author, like 
the Marquise in Caste, said “there never was & Mrs. Caudle.” 
The humour is peculiar. If it be permissible to borrow a phrase 
from the theatre, it may be said to be low-comedy humour. There 
is nothing quite like it in English literature. Mrs. Caudle is 
always amusing, whether railing at her husband—that long- 
suffering, silent man—because of his (supposed) neglect of her, 
or because she has taken cold, or because she has “a great desire 
to see France.’ Perhaps she is most Caudle-like when her 
husband has been made a mason. 


“*Now, Mr. Caudle—Mr. Caudle, I say: oh! you can’t be asleep 
already, I know—now, what I mean to say is this; there’s no use, none 
at all, in our having any disturbance about the matter; but at last my 
mind’s made up, Mr. Caudle; I shall leave you. Hither I know all you’ve 
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been doing to-night, or to-morrow morning I quit the house. No, no 
there’s an end of the marriage-state, I think—an end of all confidence 
between man and wife—if a husband’s to have secrets and keep ’em all to 
himeelf. Pretty secrets they must be, when his own wife can’t know ’em! 
Not fit for any decent person to know, I’m sure, if that’s the case. Now, 
Oaudle, don’t let us quarrel; there’s a good soul, tcll me what it’s all 
about? A pack of nonsense, I dare say; still—not that I care much 
about it—still, I should like to know. There’s a dear. Eh? Oh, don’t 
tell me there’s nothing in it: I know better. I’m not a fool, Mr. Caudle; 
I know there’s a good deal in it. Now, Caudle; just tell me a little bit of 
it. I’m sure Id tell you anything. You knowI would. Well? Caudle, 
you're enough to vex a saint! Now, don’t you think you’re going to 
sleep; because you’re not. Do you suppose I’d ever suffer you to go and 
be made a mason if I didn’t suppose I was to know the secret, tooP Not 
that it’s anything to know, I daresay; and that’s why I’m determined to 
know it. ... And I suppose they call you Brother Caudle? A pretty 
brother, indeed! Going and dressing yourself up in an apron like a 
turnpike man—for that’s what you look like. . . . Now, come, Caudle; 
don’t let’s quarrel. Eh! You're not in pain, dear? What’s it all about? 
What are you lying laughing there at? But I’m a fool to trouble my 
head about you.’” 


It was in short sketches of this kind, and slight humorous 
essays and character sketches that Jerrold was at his best. 
Besides the ‘Caudle Lectures,’ of his lighter works mention must 
be made of ‘Men of Character’ (illustrated by Thackeray); 
‘Cakes and Ale,’ a collection of short stories and essays; and 
‘The Chronicles of Clovernook.’ 

He also wrote two novels, ‘The Man made of Money’ and 
‘St. Giles and St. James.’ 

In Jerrold’s novels as in his plays, the plots were not carefully 
constructed. Indeed, a perusal of his work gives the impression 
that he was an indolent writer; no doubt he did a fair day’s 
labour, but he never exerted his intellect to the full. But, again 
as in his dramatic pieces, the conversation was bright enough and 
not infrequently studded with epigrams: “Fortune is painted 
blind that she may not blush to behold the fools who belong to 
her.” “Some men get on in the world on the same principle 
that a sweep passes uninterruptedly through a crowd.” “ Fanatics 
think men like bulls: they must be baited to madness, ere they 
are in a fit condition to die.” Though his characters were puppets 
—save perhaps Colonel Bones of the Militia who enjoys an annuity 
of fifty pounds, and, pleading poverty, is regarded by all and 
sundry as a wealthy but miserly man—the author’s description 
of them is often amusing. Of one he remarks: “He wore his 
hatred of mankind as he would have worn a diamond ring—a 
thing at once to be put in the best light and to be very proud 
of”; of another, a pessimist, that “he wouldn’t allow that there 
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was a bright side to the moon”; and a third, Mr. Jericho, is 
declared to be a most matter-of-fact man: “ Talk to him of Jacob's 
ladder, and he would ask the number of the rungs.” 

Jerrold was less a humourist than a wit and, it must be 
admitted, that his wit, though brilliant and pointed, was not 
always very polished. He said many racy things, and wrote 
several amusing sketches. He was not a great artist; he was 
not even literate; but his essays and humorous papers will well 
repay perusal. His name will be remembered, and his witty 
sayings will be handed down for the enjoyment of many future 
generations. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 
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Sia Mie. 
By HENRY FIELDING, Avutuor or ‘THE Sovn oF A PEOPLE.’ 


Ir is a mistake, I am sure, ever to revisit places where you have 
lived, to see again scenes where you have been happy. 

The desire to do so is a false desire, it is a desire born of the 
past not of the present, it is, if we analyse it, a desire to recall 
the place and the people as they were then. We forget that they 
must have all changed; that the children have grown up, the 
boys have become men, the maidens are wives and mothers, We 
forget that death may have come among the older people. We 
imagine we shall find all as we left it, and that we ourselves shall 
be as when we were there, but when our desire is realised we find, 
alas, that we are strangers among strangers in a strange place, 
that is only the more strange because of its familiarity. Yes, it 
is a mistake. 

Seven years ago I lived in a village up against the Shan Hills, 
the pleasantest village and the pleasantest people that I have 
known in Burma, and I sought the chance and revisited it the 
other day. ; 

We sat near the well, the police officer and I, just as we used 
to sit seven years ago, only the police officer was not the same. 
We sat and watched the sun set afar off in a golden glory over 
the low hills and the grey shadows steal out of the hollows and 
claim the fields as theirs just as they used todo. The monastery 
gongs rang for sunset near by and the yellow-robed monks passed 
beneath their trees as they had done long ago. The girls came 
running down the village to the well with their water-jars. They 
laughed as they ran and chattered at the well while they drew 
the water, and their voices with the plash of the water came to us 
softly on the still air. 

I used to know all the girls who came there. They used to laugh 
to me as they went, and call out little messages and questions, 
They are all changed now. The girls I knew are married, 
are wives, are mothers, they have left the village with their 
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husbands or stay soberly at home. I asked after them all—Ma 
Lan, Ma So Me, Ma Pwa, and many others, but my companion 
knew but few of them. It was depressing to hear him say—* Ah 
yes, she has been married, she is quite plain now and has three 
children ;” or “She left the village with her husband and was 
divorced subsequently”; or “She is dead.” 

And so we sat in silence watching the sun leave even the low 
summits of the hills and the tops of the palm trees and shed his 
last glory on the heavens above us. The cattle came trailing past 
in lazy strings driven by little naked boys and a light dust hung 
in the air behind them. 

Then in the luminous dusk came a girl down the village path 
alone, passing close to where we were. She was very young, only 
fourteen or so, tall and slight with half developed form, and she 
walked with a grace such as Burmese girls do not have. Her 
face was very fair, promising to be beautiful, and she wore a red 
rose in her hair, Her dress was the usual Burmese dress, a 
scarlet skirt with a white jacket and a necklace of pearls about 
her neck, but there appeared to be in her something which other 
Burmese girls have not. She seemed strange, not quite in 
keeping with the place and the people about her, a foreign note 
struck in this very Burmese place. 

I watched her curiously as she went down the path. There 
were other girls still at the well and she joined them and talked 
with them. Seen a little way off she appeared older than she 
was, @ woman grown, and all at once it seemed as if I had a 
remembrance of her, as if I had seen her before and she belonged 
to that past as none of the other girls there did. I tried to 
remember but could not. 

“Do you know who that child is?” I asked my companion. 

“The one who passed just now?” he queried. 

“Yes, the slight girl with the red rose in her hair.” 

“T believe,” he answered carelessly, “that her name is Ma Mie; 
her father is a carpenter, I think.” 

Yes, the name Ma Mie was familiar too. I tried to remember 
but I could not, The clue would not come. 

“Perhaps she was a pet of yours when you were here?” 
suggested my friend. 

Well, she might have been. Iam fond of children. But the 
remembrance seemed to be of something more than this. 

“Let us stroll down the path and meet her coming up,” I 
said. He rose from where we had been sitting and went on 
down the path. The dark was coming fast and the group at 
the well was thinning. The girls passed us by twos and threes, 
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looking curiously at me, smiling at my companion; last came 
the girl. 

“Ma Mie?” I said to her, “‘ you are Ma Mie?” 

The girl stopped and looked at me timidly; “ Thakin!” she 
replied. 

“Do you not remember me?” I asked. “I used to live here 
seven years ago when you were a small child.” 

The girl looked at me intently for a few minutes. Then she 
made a sign of dissent. “No, Thakin, I do not remember.” 

I nodded and passed on. As I had looked closely at her the 
remembrance came more clearly than ever. It was not that I 
had known her, but that she was connected with something that 
had happened, something very strange. My memory began to 
stir and quicken. 

“You say,” I asked my companion, “that her father is a 
carpenter? ” 

“Yes, Maung Laung,” he answered. “He lives up near the 
fig-tree in the centre of the village. But now you speak of her,” 
he added, reflecting, “I think I have heard she is not his own 
daughter, but adopted. I believe her mother was a native of 
India and got killed somehow.” 

“Yes, of course,” I exclaimed; like a flash I had remembered. 
“Of course. Poor child! What a terrible experience that was. 
I dream of it now when I have bad nights. It was I who gave 
her to Maung Laung to be adopted afterwards.” 

“ What was it?” asked my companion in surprise. 

“Have you never heard of it? Of the woman and the sepoy 
Abdul Khan and the little house near the rest-house and what 
happened there?” 

“T should have thought in a village like this it would never be 
forgotten.” 

But I found that my companion had never heard, and so that 
night after dinner, when we sat in long chairs on the open grass 
before the house and enjoyed the cool, fresh breeze that the night 
gave us I told him the story. 

Forest and I were the only two Englishmen there then. I was 
the magistrate and he was police officer. We lived in tiny little 
houses close to each other and we breakfasted and dined together 
always. But we were young, the dacoit days were not yet over, 
and time did not hang upon our hands, 

Forest and I used to go down to the well in the evening and 
sit there and talk to the girls who came for water. We knew 
them all by name and sight. They were not shy when once they 
found out that you did not mean to hurt them or be rude to them. 
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Nearly all of them were girls unmarried waiting for a husband, 
but one or two married women came down too, those who were 
too poor to hire a water-carrier or had no daughters to send. 
Amongst these last was the mother of the child we saw this 
evening. 

She was a very handsome woman, handsome yet, though past 
the age at which these women usually begin to fade. She was nota 
Burmese but a woman from Northern India, very fair, so fair that 
in the dusk she was almost white, and with a beautiful figure 
and carriage. She looked very charming as she came down the 
path to the well in the glow of the dying day, her little girl pad- 
dling by her side with one tiny hand firmly grasping her mother’s 
skirts. Being a native of India, she was shy with men_as Burmese 
girls are not, and beyond a courteous salutation she would not 
talk, but I soon found out all about her from the other girls. 

She had come over from India with her husband when she was 
quite a child. Her husband had been in Burma before and had 
established a small trade between Upper Burma and the Shan 
States, taking up cotton goods, mirrors, and such things on mules, 
and bringing back tea and silver. They had been married as 
children, and as soon as the man’s trade was on a fairly good 
footing he went over to India and brought her back with him. 

That was in the King’s time, six years before the war. 

For a time their trade prospered. The roads were fairly quiet 
in those days and the profits of trade were large, so that before 
long they were able to invest their spare savings in some land 
and palm trees in the village which they made their base. They 
built a house here and about three years before the war their 
little girl was born. 

After that the woman did not accompany her husband very 
frequently on his trips to the mountains. She remained at home 
and looked after her little daughter and the land and trees. Her 
husband made usually two trips a year and spent a month 
between each trip at home. 

Then the war broke out. Everyone remembers what happened 
then ; how after we occupied Mandalay the weak remains of the 
Burmese Government were swept away in a tide of furious insur- 
rection. Law and order disappeared, and there was a chaos. The 
roads were infested with brigands and no one was safe. The 
woman’s husband was shot by them one misty morning as his 
caravan was going through the passes. Fortunately there 
remained to her the land and the house and the daughter. She 
did not think of returning to India. Her friends were in the 
village where she lived. After her husband’s death she put on 
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Burmese dress and made her daughter do the same. They lived 
as Burmans do, they offered gifts to the monks and to the pagoda, 
they joined in the festivals with the villagers and were accepted 
as of them. 

_ It was four years after the war that I came to the village. 

I had been hard-worked on the frontier, and was sent there for a 
rest. It was a pleasant little place; not very much to do, 
certain amount of office-work, some cases to try, and now and then 
a chase after the last gang of Dacoits who were left. 

There were no troops within twenty miles of us, but we had a 
hundred military police in a small fort near the court-house. 

These were men enlisted in Upper India, and formed into 
battalions, one for each district. They relieved the troops of all 
outpost duty, treasure and prison guard, and the work of hunting 
robbers. Each battalion had ten European officers, but these 
lived at the district headquarters, and the outposts were commanded 
by a native officer, a subadar or a jemadar who had been in some 
native regiment. They were usually quiet and well-behaved, 
having but little to do with the Burmese among whom they lived. 
- Two or three months after my arrival at the village I began 
to miss the woman from the well in the evening. I had liked to 
see her, and I was afraid that she might be ill, and so I inquired 
of some of the girls there. They laughed when I asked. 

“She is married,” they said. 

“ Married!” I asked, “ to whom?” 

To a sepoy of the Indian police, they told me. And he was 
jealous of her as Indians are, and did not like her to go abroad 
much or come to the well in the evening. So she stopped at home. 
Sometimes the little girl came with a neighbour, carrying on her 
head a tiny pot for water, but the mother never. It was very 
natural, I thought, that the woman should marry again, and not 
seeing her I soon forgot all about her. 

It is strange here in the East how events grow and grow all 
about us, and we, the European rulers of the country, know 
nothing ; of the gathering clouds we see nothing, of the roaring 
thunder we hear nothing. The tempest brews unknown to us, 
and it is only when it bursts that we understand. For we are 
outside the people and not of them. 

So of all that happened after the woman ceased to come to the 
well I heard nothing, suspected nothing at all. Life went on as 
usual until the end. 

It was the hot weather then. The earth was baked and dry 
and very dusty. The hills were hid in haze that quivered under 
the fierce sun that beat and beat all day with never a rest, 
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The air was dry and everything was hot, to touch one’s stirrup- 
irons after a ride was to scorch one’s finger. 

And the nights were worse, far worse than the days. In the 
days you have work to do, you can forget, but in the night you 
cannot do so. Through the sultry hours of the early night you 
lie awake upon your bed and suffer. You cannot sleep. The air 
is as the air of a furnace, the sheets are hot like iron sheets, the 
pillows suffocate you as they press your cheek. It is not till 
long past midnight that the air cools a little and you can doze 
with a restless, wearying sleep for an hour or two till the hot 
dawn comes. 

I heard in my sleep a shot and then another. They hardly 
woke me, arousing just enough consciousness to make me feel a 
petulant anger against the disturber of my rest. I turned to 
try again, and there came another shot and another, and behind 
them sounded a murmur of voices, a shouting dimly heard afar 
off as in a dream. 

It annoyed me, and I opened my eyes drowsily to see the first 
red finger of the dawn pointing across my room. I thought it 
was someone shooting green pigeons in the fig-tree near the court, 
and I cursed him for getting up so early. . 

But the shouting became clearer, it was a turmoil, a yell 
from many men growing louder, and I sat up to wonder what 
it was. 

In a moment my door was thrown open and my syce, a Sikh, 
came running in. “Sahib, it is ® sepoy running amuck. He is 
coming past here. Do not go out.” 

In a moment I was on my feet. Our revolvers were never far 
away from our hands. “ Let me get out,” I said. But the Sikh 
pushed me back, and a shot came through the roof of my house. 
It was but a thatched roof, and the walls but of matting. I ran 
to the window and looked out. 

Just beside my house was a road leading into the village. A 
man was running down it. He was a sepoy in uniform, with 
rifle and cartridge-belt. He was alone. At the corner of the 
lane he suddenly stopped and turned. His riflo sprang to his 
shoulder and he fired straight up the lane past my window, not 
at me. I wondered whom he fired at and looked up to see, but no 
one could be seen. Then he turned and ran on, disappearing 
round the corner, pushing in a new cartridge as he went. A 
moment later the jemadar and some sepoys appeared. 

The danger for the moment was over, and my Sikh was holding 
the door open. “Only be careful, sabib,” he said, “for the man 
is mad,” 
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Outside I met Forest, the police-officer, running with his rifle 
towards the village, and he called to me. 

“ Abdul Khan has shot the Havildar dead,” he cried, “Come 
on!” So we ran on side by side into the village. 

It is not pleasant to be waked from one’s sleep by murder and 
outrage. It is not pleasant to have to pursue the murderer with 
your eyes still blinking with slumber, your head still too stupid 
to take in the bearings of what has happened, your system 
yearning for a cup of tea. 

We went cautiously. When the wood was clear and straight 
we tan. When we came to a turn we went round slowly with 
much spying. The lanes were empty, for it was yet very early 
in the morning and the sun was just rising. Early workers were 
coming out in front of their houses, but the rest of the village 
was as yet asleep. 

To one or two of these early risers we called to ask where the 
sepoy had gone, but they did not know. The lanes here in the 
centre of the village branched into several, and we could not tell 
which way he had passed. Near the big fig-tree we halted a 
moment to consider, and we heard a cry and a shot. “Sahib,” 
cried the jemadar who was behind us, “ that is his wife, he has 
killed her.” 

Then we set off running again, for we knew who his wife was— 
the woman I have spoken of—and we knew where she lived. It 
was a little house, surrounded by a yard fenced by a broken fence, 
near the centre of the village. In a moment we were round the 
corner, and it was in front of us. A bullet whistling past our 
ears drove us to cover at once. 

There were several carts there near the house, and Burmese 
carts have solid wheels. They are three or four inches thick, of 
very solid timber, and afford a good protection. 

Forest and I were behind a cartwheel, and we saw the sepoys 
who had followed us take shelter round about. One was behind 
a log, another under a house, a third sheltered by a tree. A 
second bullet from the house hastened the movements of those 
who were still exposed. 

There was the little house before us. It was about twenty feet 
square, of bamboo, thatched and raised some two feet from the 
ground. Windows there seemed to be none, and the door was shut. 

Forest and I sat behind the cartwheel to consider. We had 
got the man fast enough. He was in the house. What was to be 
done? It seemed easy enough at first thought. The house was not 
bullet-proof, we could fire volleys into it till the murderer was dead. 

But then we became euddenly aware of a sound issuing from 
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the house. It was a terrible sound, a woman groaning. It made 
one’s blood run cold to hear it. It was a moan rising into a shriek, 
and then choked. Now and then we could hear a word, “ He has 
shot me,” she said. We shivered to hear it. Forest almost leapt 
to his feet, but a bullet from the house just missed him, and I 
pulled him down again. 

“Sahib,” said the jemadar, “have a care. His bandolier is 
full of cartridges.” 

Think of us there! Before usin the house was the murderer. 
He was fully armed. He was quite desperate, knowing his life 
was forfeit. To break into the house would take some minutes— 
enough for him to shoot us all dead at close range if he tried, and 
him we could not shoot. For we could not tell in that house 
where he stood and where the woman. If we fired blindly we 
were as likely to hit her as to hit him. We stared at each other 
in blank dismay. 

A man often wonders what he will do if he is suddenly called on 
in an emergency. No one can tell till he is tried. But dilemmas 
such as we were in happen seldom. A fight is a fight. There 
could be no fight here. Wecould go up and be shot, but what 
would be the use of that ? 

So we sat there and looked at each other. More and more 
sepoys came and sought shelter all around us. The woman’s 
cries from the house had ceased, and no more shots came from 
there. We supposed that the woman was dead, and that the man 
was reserving his ammunition for us. But still we were not sure 
she was dead, so we dared not fire. 

The sun rose higher and it became very hot. Forest and I had 
come out as we had jumped from our beds. We had no hats and no 
shoes. Our dress was only our night pyjamas. The sun beating 
on our heads made us feel ill, and our mouths were very parched 
and dry. 

Then a curious thing happened. Walking calmly down the 
lane straight towards us came our two Burmese servants. They 
looked neither o right nor left, but walked very cautiously, and 
the reason was soon obvious. Each held in his hand a fall cup of 
tea, which he was careful not to spill. In the other hand each 
held a hat, our hats. They were almost upon us when we saw 
them, and we called to them to hide. But no, they came straight 
on. Then we held our breath, for every moment we expected to 
hear a shot from the house and see one of them fall, but the 
house was silent, no shot came from it. Andina moment more 
the boys had reached us. 

If you want to know what a cup of hot tea means, jump out of 
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your bed after a bad night and pursue a murderer armed with a 
gun. Never have I drunk anything like that cup of tea, though we 
could not eat the piece of toast thoughtfully placed in the saucer. 
Then we put on our hats and laughed. Yes, we actually laughed. 
So much difference does a cup of tea make to a fasting man! 

I am afraid one’s better feelings are rather at a discount at a time 
like this, for instead of commending our servants we abused them. 

“You young fool,” I said to mine, “you might have been shot. 
Lie quict here at once.” And Forest cheerfully told his boy he 
meant to beat him later on. But they only laughed. Then we 
turned again to the grim fact that was before us. 

There was the murderer, here were we; how were we going to 
kill him? He for his part was keeping quiet, reserving his 
ammunition no doubt. 

I remember my thoughts very well. When the tea had made 
my blood flow a little more evenly I began to consider. “I am 
the magistrate,” I said to myself. “They will look to me. I 
suppose I must rush that house. And the sepoys will then follow; 
we cannot sit here all day.” 

Then I looked about and saw the sepoys all hidden around, 
hidden from the house, but not from me. Farther back, clustered 
in trees and in the openings of the lanes, were many Burmans. 
All the village had turned out to see. The sun had risen above 
the palm trees and the world was full of light. I remember 
noticing the golden rays as they fell through an oleander bush 
not far off. They seemed very beautiful. “ But after all he may 
miss,” I reflected, and the reply was sudden—“ He cannot miss.” 

I looked at Forest, and his face was very white. I wondered 
what he was thinking of. I know now he thought much as I did. 
No one likes to rush upon certain death. Can you wonder that 
we hesitated ? 

And then our trouble was solved for us. It was solved not by 
any soldier, not by any man, not by any woman, but by a child, 
that child whom we met just now at the well. 

We had thought her to be in the house with her mother, but 
it was not so. She had been away at the well drawing water, 
poor little mite, and now she returned. 

No one saw her come or she would have been stopped. We 
saw her first as she crossed the open space before the door. A 
tiny little figure dressed in a red silk skirt, with bare chest and 
arms. Her face was puckered with grief, and big tears were 
rolling down her round cheeks. The water-jar on her head 
splashed its water down upon her arms and chest, for she was in 
too great a hurry to care for it. 
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The men about the house frightened her, these dark savage- 
looking men with rifles who all looked towards her house. She 
was terrified, “Mamma!” she cried, “Mamma, mamma!” 

We were motionless with surprise, with sorrow. It was so 
unexpected we knew not what to do. 

Then there was a rustle in the house and a shot. 

As if the sound had touched some string that loosened our 
nerves, all the men about leaped to their feet and ran. From 
every tree, from every cart, from beneath every house came men 
with rifles, rushing upon that house. Men raced to be there first, 
to get between the child and the death that lay before her. 

But she was first; her little limbs were nerved with the swift- 
ness of great fear, and ere we were half across the open space her 
hands were beating at the door. “Mamma!” she shrieked, 
glancing with terror over her shoulder. 

The door suddenly gave way and she was inside the house. A 
moment later men were jostling in the doorway, their rifles and 
revolvers cocked, there was a gleam of sunlight on drawn swords 
and bayonets, a murmur of oaths and commands, and the house 
was taken. 

For there was no defence; the murderer was dead. 

Such a sight that house was! None that saw it can forget it, 
In the inner chamber near the door lay the woman. She was 
naked from the waist up, newly aroused from sleep. And in the 
centre of her left breast was a dull red hole from whence the 
blood trickled slowly and dully. It had made a red stream down 
her fair bosom and side and dropped into a little pool beside her. 
She was not yet dead, and in her great eyes was an agony of 
appeal. Beside her crouched her little daughter, terrified beyond 
words, gazing in horrified question at her mother. A great 
bearded sepoy lifted her in his arms and carried her out in 
silence. 

In the inner room lay Abdul Khan, dead. He had shot himself 
with his own rifle. He was in full uniform and lay as peacefully 
as if he slept. Tho tumult and passion had left him for ever 
now, and his face was as calm as a child’s. The wound with 
which he had killed himself was not visible. 

His end, the end of the murderer and suicide, was peace, while, 
without, the moans of the woman wrung one’s heart. But in an 
hour she too had come into her rest. So we went home. 


There were many people anxious to adopt the child, and I gave 
her to Maung Laung. That is her story. 
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Sn the Cave of the Winds, 


Tur north wind came home to the cave of the winds 
And he roared with a giant glee, 

In the splendid scorn of his pines up-torn 
And his wrecks on the grey North Sea; 

And this was the tale of the fierce north gale 
As he chanted it stormily :— 


“T harried the snows on the drifting floes 

And I hunted the tall bergs down, 
Till I sighted a mainsail brown, 

Then I laid my whip on a rolling ship 
Sailing out of a Norway town. 

Oh! I lashed her, bulwark and beak and beam, 
And I flogged her, rigging and spars! 

And I tossed her rails to the deep Gulf Stream 
And her rags to the high north stars, 

And I hammered her back on the Norway track 
With the brand of her battle-scars!” 


The west wind came home to the cave of the winds, 
And he crooned with a savage pride 

In those other caves—ten thousand graves 
That the wings of the west wind hide! 

And his tale was scrolled with the rough quartz-gold 
And the roads that the front rank ride:— 


“T drifted the land with the spun white sand 
And I beat on the sunset gate 
Till, lifting my hackles of hate, 
Rose the crimson spire of a lone camp fire 
Where a rash fool played with Fate! 
Then I swept my wings and the dull pond dried 
As the shadowy pinions swung, 
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And a-thirst in the desert a lone man died 
With a blackened and blistered tongue! 

Ho! The young and the old and the lust of gold 
And my hand on them, old and young!” 


The east wind came home to the cave of the winds 
Glad at heart for a day well spent; 

Over sea and land with a steel-gloved hand 
He had ruled in the Orient, 

And his tale was one with the rising sun 
On a dawn-red continent :— 


“T chased the bees in the almond trees 

And I laughed in the jungle shade, 
Till a brown face came as I played, 

Then I laid my chain on the purple plain 
And the toil of the plough and spade; 

And I beat my wings and the rainclouds fled 
From the hills to the open sea, 

And the rice in the low fields drooped her head 
In the fetters I would not free— 

And the famine spread and the men lay dead 
With their glazed eyes turned on me!” 


The south wind came home to the cave of the winds 
Very softly the south wind came, 

He had tlown from afar where the black butts are 
And the coral tree buds her flame, 

And he told of love in a myrtle-grove 
On an isle that has never a name;:— 


“T rustled the palms in the island calms 

And I feathered the breakers white, 
Till I saw in the sunset light 

A woman that prayed for a love delayed 
And a boat heading home in the night. 

Then I took her voice in this breast of mine 
And I bore it out to the sea, 

And it heartened a rower like strong red wine 
With the hope of a tryst to be— 

Oh! the arms that twine and the eyes a-shine 
And the faces that smiled on me!” 


Wu H. Oattyiz. 
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Our Christmas Camp in Australia. 


PRELUDE. 


“Ler us camp out this Christmas,” I said. 

Jack laughed. 

“You camp out! You, who squirmed at sight of a cockroach 
in your cabin! A pretty idea!” 

“That was five years ago,’ I remarked sedately, “and I’ve 
learned many things since then. I’ve learned how to outwit 
the wily blow-fly, how to tackle the Australian domestic, and how 
to boss——” 

“Your unfortunate husband,” struck in Jack, most unex- 
pectedly. “Well, man proposes and woman disposes. I suppose 
I must cave in and cart you off to the Bush.” 

Delighted to have found Jack in such a yielding mood, I 
produced pencil and paper, and began jotting down a list of 
necessaries. “ We shall want—beds, of course, and sheets and 
blankets, and towels, and knives and forks, and dishes, and, oh! 
some sort of table, I suppose, and chairs and rugs and———” 

“And a blessed furniture van to hold it all. No, my dear, if 
we are to camp out, you must allow me to find the ship. Put 
your toggery into a Gladstone bag, and leave the rest to me.” 

I set to work at once. My bed was soon strewn with a large 
number of indispensable articles. Jack surveyed my operations 
with cold disdain. 

“Going to get all that into the bag?” 

“T—I—hope so,” I faltered. 

“Well, you must leaye room for my things on the top, 
remember.” 

On the top! His heavy, odious masculine garments on the 
top! This fearful prospect caused me to extricate a dainty 
frilled blouse and a few other toilette accessories. At last I 
reduced my baggage to a full change of Jaeger, a blue serge coat 
and skirt, two washing-blouses, one flannel do, brush, comb, 
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tooth-brush, clothes-brush, sponge and—yes, one concession to 
civilisation—a hand-mirror. On the top of this Jack crammed a 
khaki suit, two sets of pyjamas, two flannel shirts, one old pair 
of trousers, two towels, two kitchen-cloths, 2 comb and a tooth- 
brush. Nothing would persuade Jack to add a single item to this 
list, and there were moments when I feared he might sacrifice 
the comb! All his energies were bent on the collection of a store 
of miscellaneous articles, which he playfully labelled—furniture. 
They consisted of two bran bags, a tomahawk, a ball of string, a 
bag of nails, two pair of blue blankets, one or two odd bits of 
wood, and a small tent, ten feet by twelve. I must say I felt 
thoroughly ashamed of our baggage, but our travelling costumes 
left nothing to be desired. No one meeting us on the railway 
platform could have imagined we were off “on the wallaby.” 

The country grew browner as we left the cultivated Melbourne 
suburbs behind, but when we reached Glen Oban, the light air 
blowing from the hills put new life into us. Jack hailed a buggy, 
put our limited baggage inside, and said to the driver, “Take us 
to the best store.” 

Jack went into the store by himself, leaving me to contemplate 
the few low houses with broad verandahs which constitute the 
little township, and to marvel at the curious assortment of articles 
displayed behind the store windows. Presently he emerged, 
carrying a frying-pan, two billies, two cups, two plates, and 
sundry packages. 

Jack stopped the buggy at a cross-road and, aided by the driver, 
we shouldered our impedimenta and made our way along a narrow 
Bush track till we reached an open glade where timber had 
been felled. A creek flowed below. Here Jack, who was an 
experienced Bushman and knew the value of water, decided to 
camp. ‘The driver deposited his packages and returned to his 
tethered horse. We were left alone in the Bush. I felt a little 
thrill pass through me, and the remembrance of a low house seen 
at the cross-road gave a sense of comfort. 

“Now, my spouse, if you want to sleep on a soft bed to-night 
you had better set to work and collect dry bracken,” Jack said, 
authoritatively. And then I saw the use of the empty bran bags. 
Filled with fern fronds they became soft, springy mattresses. At 
least, Jack always declared they were soft. I was more inclined 
to regard them as springy. 

While I was engaged in making the beds—in a more literal 
sense than my Melbourne housemaid could have imagined—Jack 
made use of his tomahawk to cut down saplings prior to rigging 
up our tent. We were not a moment too soon, for rain began to 
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fall and we were glad of shelter for ourselves and our baggage. 
Jack looked at me apprehensively, believing, I am sure, that I 
would fall to weeping in company with the clouds. 

“How lovely and fresh the rain makes everything look,” I 
said cheerily, and Jack’s face cleared at once. I sat admiring 
him as he bustled about in the rain, collecting wood and kindling 
a fire under the lee of a burnt-out log. Then he swung a billy 
across @ horizontal stick, balanced to a nicety with a heavy stone, 
and as soon as the water boiled threw in a handful of tea. The 
cup he brought me was the most reviving and delicious beverage 
I ever tasted, although it contained no milk. This billy tea, 
with sardines and lunch biscuits, composed our evening meal, and 
then, as night was closing in around us, we wrapped ourselves in 
our rugs and lay down on our fern beds. Jack was soon sound 
asleep, but the unusual sounds, the rushing torrent, the crackling 
of the strips of bark, the thud of falling trees, the strange cries 
of night birds, held me wakeful till morning broke. 


Cuarrer I. 
OUR FIRST DAY. 


Jack went off to the creek for a dip, while I lay on my bed 
watching the sunlight creep across the clearing and listening to 
the sounds of waking life. Some magpies who were hopping 
about, intent on catching the early worm, regarded me with the 
utmost indifference, and a couple of rabbits scudded across the 
door of the tent. In this lonely spot they had not learned to 
fear the cruel ways of man. It was all very primitive and 
refreshing: I had never felt so close to Nature before. 

Jack shouted up from the creek that he had found a pool which 
would make a splendid bath for me. I put on my shoes, took my 
towel on my arm, and stepped out of the tent. The morning was 
exquisitely clear and bright, and all the little yellow cape weeds 
nodded a cheery good-morning. I picked my way gingerly along 
the dry bed of the creek—which had dwindled down to its proper 
summer dimensions—but two or three pools were left on the 
stony strand, and Jack explained that the upper pool was to be 
used for washing dishes, and the lower held sacred to bathing. 

“Tm going off to see if I can get that Cocky at the cross-road 
to let us have some milk, so you'll have the place to yourself for 
half-an-hour or so. You won’t be scared, will you?” 

I said “ No,” and went down to the lower pool. The water was 
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almost tepid, and I enjoyed my paddle and the subsequent toilette 
in the open air immensely. I had had analogous experiences on 
the sea-shore, but these were associated with salt and stickiness, 
while the bush breezes gave a delicious feeling of crispness to the 
skin. As I sat combing my hair, perched on a boulder, Jack 
appeared through the bushes. 

“Hulloa, posing for Lorelei, or that unpleasant person in 
Christabel? Can you get on without a looking-glass?” 

“T’ve got one,” I replied, triumphantly, exhibiting a tiny 
shaving mirror suspended from a branch in front of me. “I 
popped it into the bag at the last moment—when you weren’t 
looking !” 

“You women never forget your little vanities, that’s certain,” 
Jack answered, tranquilly. ‘Well, I had a fine time at the old 
Cocky’s—got milk, and bread, and eggs, and bacon, and I’ve made 
arrangements that the coach will leave bread and meat for us three 
times a week; so we shan’t starve.” 

“It doesn’t sound at all romantic,” I protested dismally. “I 
thought we had done with butchers and bakers and were going to 
live on the produce of the chase.” 

“That's too uncertain, my dear, for anyone with a healthy 
appetite. Now, hurry up with your toilette, for I shall have 
breakfast in half a jiffy.” 

We ate our meal sitting on the ground, our plates on our knees, 
and the frying-pan reposing on a log. It all tasted delicious, but 
environment was accountable for the flavour. The morning air 
was cool and sweet, the sun shone brightly, and the encompassing 
hills lifted their heads to meet a sky of pure pale blue. 

“This is the kind of day on which an oyster might fall in love,” 
quoth Jack, as he marched off into the scrub with his tomahawk. 

“Wendell Holmes,” I called out after him, but he did not 
vouchsafe a reply. I like Jack to realise that he can’t plagiarise 
in my presence with impunity. 

I set to work upon the breakfast things. It didn’t seem to be 
a big wash, but I had to make two journeys with the things to 
the washing pool. I knelt down on the stones and began my 
task. It was harder than I had anticipated. No one, I am sure, 
would ever eat bacon and eggs who had to wash up in cold water. 
Anything more obdurate than the congealed fat that clings 
affectionately to the plates cannot be imagined. To add to my 
woe, while I was desperately rubbing one with sand, the other, 
placed in the water to soak, went gaily down stream, and before 
I had noticed its disappearance was right out in the middle of the 
creek. 
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I hung my dish-cloth on a rock to dry, and then looked about 
me for a temporary larder. I hunted for some big leaves, laid 
them at the bottom of our sole surviving plate with the butter 
on top, and placed it in the ‘stream, carefully hedged in with 
stones and covered by a saucer. I hung the billy on the 
branch of a tree, and, after much reflection, wrapped the bacon 
in one of the sugar bags and suspended it likewise. Then, very 
proud of my housekeeping, I went off to see what Jack was 
about. 

His ingenuity is really amazing. He had actually made a 
table by fixing a piece of wood firmly between two saplings, and 
he had fashioned a rustic bench in front of it. This was our 
dining-table. Then he led me proudly into the tent. Here he 
had made a real Bush larder by suspending a sugar bag from the 
roof, and running through ita plank on which he disposed our 
limited stock of groceries. 

“ Now that we’ve gota dining-room and larder, we aro pretty well 
fixed up,” said Jack, proudly. “Lucky for you you've married an 
ingenious man.” 

“Perhaps a bigger income and more domestics would have 
answered the same purpose,” I suggested humbly. But in my 
secret heart I thought it the loveliest thing in the world to be 
there alone—with Jack. As he lay on his back under a clump 
of ti-trees, reading out scraps of news from the Melbourne daily 
—bought with the milk—I found it very difficult to take a 
proper interest in the events of the outer world. All the tangle 
of human ambitions, conflicts, aspirations, jealousies, crimes, and 
achievements seemed to have vanished. There was nothing left in 
the universe but us two—and the great expressive silence of the 
Bush. So, while Jack frowned over European complications, I 
lay prone on the grass and let the stillness creep into my soul. 
I was just getting into that exalted kind of mood which produces 
epic poems, when crash—sh—sh—came the sounds of trampling 
feet, tearing through the scrub and plunging into the water. I 
peeped through the wattle bush, and saw that three cows had 
taken possession of the upper pool. 

“Oh, Jack, do go and drive them away!” I cried, piteously. 
But the lazy creature pretended to be too much engrossed in the 
fate of nations to be mindful of his home duties. As he turned a 
deaf ear to my appeal I was forced to turn cow-driver myself, and 
very proud did I feel when by dint of much energetic waving of 
a stick and sundry appalling cries, the heavy beasts splashed out 
of the pool and tramped back into the scrub. 

“Oh my prophetic soul; the butter!” I exclaimed. 
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“What's up?” inquired Jack, rolling over on his side and lazily 
contemplating me from the top of the bank. 

“ What's up, indeed; it’s all up with the butter,” I answered, 
tragically. “One of those beasts has put his foot right into the 
plate, and oh, I forgot to tell you, the other floated down the 
creek this morning.” 

“ Whew, that will never do! Two plates in a morning. We 
shall break the bank! I'll to the rescue!” 

Jack turned ap his trousers and waded down the creek, 
returning shortly with one of the wandering plates which he had 
discovered caught in a tangle of weeds on the bank. The other 
was not to be seen. dack explained that it was probably making 
its way down to the sea, and trying to get ahead of the mail 
boat. After this episode we lunched; our meal consisting of 
tinned meat and bread, and Jack gave me to understand that, 
during the hot weather, cooking once a day was as much as 
could be expected of mortal man. I rejoined that our cook would 
be delighted to hear this, as in Melbourne she is expected to 
produce a hot breakfast, hot lunch, and hot dinner—without any 
reference to the thermometer. 

By way of reply, Jack disappeared into the bush. It was 
certainly very hot. I took refuge in the tent, and a wakeful 
night must be my excuse for an unusually long siesta. I did not 
wake till Jack appeared with a cup of tea. 

“Oh, you dear; I thought you weren’t going to cook egain,” I 
exclaimed rapturously. For I had made the sacrifice of my after- 
noon tea, but not without a pang. 

“Well, knowing that your amiability depends entirely on a 
cup at 4 p.m., I thought I’d better get you one for my own sake. 
Besides, boiling a billy isn’t cooking. Will it set you up for a 
prowl? I want to explore a bit.” 

I assented. Jack was an experienced bushman, otherwise I 
would never have ventured a yard from home. We kept as close 
as we could to the creek, which formed a sharp elbow just below 
the tent and flowed in tranquil fashion between deep banks fringed 
with bracken and spear grass. The gnarled trunks of trees and 
‘all kinds of curious growths cut up the creek into meandering 
streams which made their way through mazes of wattle, dog-wood 
and Australian blackberries, and a lovely tangle of fern trees. 

“Why, what is that monument?” I exclaimed, pointing to a 
tall white column resembling a huge monolith which gleamed 
through the trees. 

Jack laughed immoderately. “A monument to industry, my 
dear. Not to yours, or mine, or any human thing’s, but to the 
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daily toilsome plodding of the humble ant. Your marble monu- 
ment is nothing more than an ants’ nest.” 

We wandered on till we came to a clearing where stood the 
ruins of a log hut, and, mingling with the wild forest growth, 
were fruit trees and a few sturdy vegetables, showing that here 
some poor settler had conquered the desert, had rung the trees, 
and ploughed the land and built a little home, and here, probably, 
had laid down his life and died in the solitary bush! We crossed 
a bit of corduroy road—a road made of rough logs. Cobbe’s 
coach, drawn by six horses and filled with passengers, came 
jolting over it with a swaying motion which recalled certain 
experiences in the Bay of Biscay. We could see across country 
here. The red sunset lights were gleaming upon jutting crags 
of granite, and the line of hills showed blue against the sky. The 
scrub was a vision of green and gold, and rich aromatic scents 
filled the air. As the twilight gathered, the bush became alive 
with bright-hued birds—parrots, rosellas, lorries—their gleaming 
breasts and gay wings showing against a background of sombre 
green. The laughing jackasses, perched on the branches of the 
dead gums, made a most unearthly din. We lingered watching 
these feathered inhabitants of the bush till the moon rose, casting 
white patches under the trees and making the surrounding black- 
ness more terrible. The ghastly gleam of the white bleached 
trunks, tortured into fantastic shapes by the fierce hot winds 
made me feel positively eerie. 

Jack kindled a fire and boiled eggs in the billy, and we sat 
around the blazing logs warming our feet—the night had turned 
suddenly chilly—and talking softly—for the ruins of that poor 
settler’s home had revealed some of the agony of labour and 
patience that had gone to make Australia a habitable land. The 
awesome solitude of the bush was around us as we sat—two 
human mites before our red spark of fire—and the fall of dried 
branches, the crackling and peeling off of strips of bark, the 
croaking of the mope owl, and the fluttering from tree to tree of 
the Mutton Bird were the only sounds we heard. 

When I went off to bed, Jack remained behind, providently 
collecting firewood for the morrow. I had nearly finished dis- 
robing, when his voice cried excitedly, “Come! Come quick, or 
you'll lose the sight of your life.” 

I ran out bare-foot, hair brush in hand. Jack pointed to the 
tall white gum behind the tent. Along one of the branches crept 
a delightful furry creature with a long, bushy tail. On reaching 
the end of its journey, it sat up ina distinctly human manner, 
and stroked its whiskers with its agile fore-paws. This was my 
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first introduction to an opossum. His cheerful chuckle kept me 
company during many a wakeful night, and although we never 
came to close quarters, I grew so fond of him that Jack dubbed 
him my bush affinity. 


Carter II, 


WET WEATHER. 


Tr was well that Jack had collected firewood overnight, for we 
were awakened in the morning to the music of pattering rain- 
drops. The air was damp and chilly, and, for the moment, the 
difficulties rather than the joys of camping out presented them- 
selves most forcibly to my mind. 

“ How can we boil a billy now?” I asked dismally. 

“You'll soon see. A pretty Swagsman you would make, my 
dear!” 

Jack’s first proceeding was to drive four sticks into the ground, 
and to hang over them an empty sugar-bag. Beneath this canopy 
he kindled a fire which burned brightly in spite of the rain. But 
the sugar-bag proved a very delusive kind of chimney, as all the 
smoke came into the tent and I was half stifled. Jack informed 
me smoke was good for the eyes, and I tried to believe him. But 
it was certainly not good for the throat, and I coughed till Jack 
in exasperation called me “ finnicking ”—his heaviest indictment. 
A cup of tea acted as an elixir, and I soon began to rejoice in the 
splashing rain which brought all the colour out of the soil and 
dipped the dull leaves of the gum trees in Nature’s own varnish 
of vivid green. It was such a fresh, sweet, shiny, fragrant world 
the rain had called into being, that I thankfully accepted the 
drawbacks, which were many. In the first place, I had to forego 
my bath because the rain, which had been falling quietly while 
we were sleeping, had converted the dry bed of the creek into an 
angry torrent, and Jack would not hear of my venturing down 
lest I should be carried—like the truant plate—out to sea. 

Jack came up from his dip raving against the rats for having 
carried off the soap, and then he devoted his energies to combating 
the smoke by putting up great bunches of Kangaroo scrub at the 
back to divert the current. This sueceeded so well that I was 
able to sit at the door of the tent exulting in the warm blaze, and 
pitying the poor magpies hopping about dejectedly in the wet. 

“We must make the best of things to-day, old woman,” Jack 
said, peering up at the murky sky. “It’s lucky I brought in 
a good store of wood last night, and that we’ve got tucker. 
‘Warmth and food run through the darkest day.’” 
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Seated on my box, with my cloak huddled around me, I fell to 
musing on the difference between bad weather in town and 
country. We are hardly conscious of storm and tempest in city 
life. A patter of rain on the window, a moaning gust of wind, a 
whiff of damp air brought in by a visitor, informs us that, outside, 
the elements are at war. But inside all is peace, and the maid 
with the coal-scuttle arrives as regularly as the processions of the 
equinox. In the bush, the weather is a source of incessant pre- 
occupation. The clouds threaten, we must hasten to gather wood 
while it is dry. The storm bursts. Are there any weak spots in 
the roof needing adroit caulking with strips of bark or sheets of 
brown paper? Then when all is made trim and taut, what joy 
to sit in our weather-proof dwelling and glory in our safety. 

In order to appreciate the shelter of home, we must be brought 
face to face with the elementary needs of primitive man. Out in the 
Bush, how luxurious seems the rndest shelter! How, sitting on the 
floor of the meanest hut, we exult in our sense of comfort. How 
—but here Jack brought me up with a round turn by remarking 
that he was deuced hungry, and that the reaching down of platters 
and provender was distinctly woman’s work. We opened one of 
our tins of soup for lunch, and ate it thankfully in the comforting 
blaze of the fire. Then Jack washed up in hot water, and I, 
making private note of the fact, resolved against any more scullery 
work at the creek. It sounds so pretty and poetic to wash—no, 
to lave, would be the correct word—cups and platters in the 
purling brook. But, in reality, the job means breaking one’s back 
and skinning one’s fingers over an impossible task. 

All the rest of the day we sat within the shelter of our canvas 
walls, watching the rain stream from the skies and listening to 
the drip, drip, drip of the leaves. The ground soaked up the 
moisure till it was soft and spongy; every depression filled with 
water, and little streams flowed down to the creek which had 
become a raging torrent. 

“Talk of Australia being a dry country: why, I never saw such 
rain in my life.” 

“And people the other side of the ranges are pumping night 
and day to give water to the cattle,” Jack replied. “ Providence 
doesn’t manage the water-supply fairly in this country. But I’ve 
seen it rain as hard as this scores of times without ever reaching 
the sub-soil, and it’s all dust again in a few hours,” 

It did not seem possible that this swampy ground covered with 
tiny lakelets of blue water could ever again be reduced to dust. 
The rain continued to pour till all the light had faded ont of the 
sky and the night was dark as pitch. Jack stuck a candle in a 
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cleft stick and read an old paper aloud. The glowing logs and 
the dancing firelight produced a fine Rembrandt effect in the 
midst of the inky blackness, and my mind roved from the war in 
South Africa to fancy’s chronicle written in the ruddy embers. 

It poured steadily all night. In the morning, urged by the 
pressure of necessity, Jack tucked up his trousers and waded bare- 
legged to the cross road, carrying his foot-gear in his hand. He 
came back with a sack of provisions and two newspapers soaked 
to the verge of illegibility. Nevertheless I pounced on them 
with eagerness, for I was beginning to hanker a little after the 
outside world, and this second day of rain certainly took some of 
the courage out of Jack. We retired to rest once more to the 
music of pouring torrents. I could not sleep, and I kept my boots 
handy in case of a sudden rush in the night, for I knew by the 
roaring of the water that the creek was rising higher and higher. 
I did not communicate my fears to Jack, who was equally wakeful, 
and, as I learned afterwards, for the jsame reason. The pale 
morning light found us with wide-open eyes, the creek still 
roaring, but the rain less heavy. As we were drinking our 
morning tea, we heard the sounds of horses’ steps swishing through 
the wet. Looking out, we saw a long, over-grown cornstalk of a 
boy seated on a white horse. 

“Father sent these,” he said, holding out a basket containing 
provisions and the precious newspaper. “And mother says, 
wouldn’t you and she ”—with a jerk of his head in my direction 
— come and sleep at our place to-night ?” 

“She” was on the point of uttering a craven “ thank you,” but 
Jack’s face stopped her in time. It wore the expression of manly 
determination which sits on the countenance of the man leading 
a forlorn hope. 

“Tell your father that—I am much obliged, but I—mean—to 
—carry—out—my—plan—of—remaining— here—a—fortnight.” 
The last part of the sentence was uttered with great precision 
and dignity. 

“Well, I shouldn’t care to camp out such dirty weather,” 
ejaculated the youngster. ‘They say the creck’s rising fast, and 
will soon overflow. Well, so long!” 

“Good morning,” returned Jack most politely (he is always 
worst when he is most polite). And then, under his breath, “ The 
young ass! as if he knew anything about it. Look there!” 

The weather was certainly breaking. Clouds were hurrying 
fast across the sky, and only a thin mist like a bride’s veil replaced 
the heavy sheet of wet. But, for one wild moment, I really 
wished the creek would overflow and flood us out, and half drown 
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us. I even went the length of wishing it would drown me 
altogether—anything to convince Jack in spite of his superior 
airs that he could be wrong like any other mortal man, And has 
any one ever mused on the extreme thinness of the line separating 
firmness from obstinacy ? 


Cuaprer III. 


BUSH SOCIETY. 


Tue clouds all vanished in the night, and I was awakened by the 
sun-light falling on my face. The leaves and grasses were rain- 
washed and glittering, and the air was full of the aromatic perfume 
of the Bush. The ground was still boggy, but Jack prophesied 
that this condition would not last long. “It'll all be dust again 
before you know where you are.” 

“You might ask your Cocky’s wife to send me a washerwoman,” 
I called out after him, as he departed in quest of the morning 
milk, During his absence, I busied myself shaking out the bed- 
ding, blankets and clothes, and hanging them on the naked limbs 
of a dead gum. I felt less mouldy after moving about a little in 
the open air, and, when Jack reappeared, I hailed him with joy as 
the harbinger of breakfast. 

It appears that laundries do not flourish in the Bush. The 
Cocky’s wife knew one or two ladies who would come by the day, 
but as I possessed neither troughs nor boilers, their services were 
out of the question. Finally, she had remembered a Mrs. Trip 
and kindly undertook to tell her to callround. Mrs. Trip accord- 
ingly presented herself on the following morning, and I must 
confess that her appearance gave me a turn. I had expected a 
type of rural simplicity: the vision of a woman in a sun-bonnet 
and short petticoat—of a kindly, strong, weather-stained face, and 
a pair of broad, wrinkled hands, was in my mind as I emerged 
from the tent in answer to the woman’s call. Instead I beheld 
one of the strangest figures I ever saw out of a Guy Fawkes 
procession: afrayed and faded black silk skirt, showing the marks 
of some-time trimmings, was surmounted by a loose print jacket, 
over which was tightly strained a ragged lace shawl. The head 
was crowned with a “toque” smothered in dirty lace and artificial 
flowers, with a tuft of upright feathers—strongly resembling a 
broom—stuck into the front. This strange attire was not 
completed by collar or cuffs, but a pair of dirty gloves were 
pulled across the bony hands. 

“It's a long way to come,” my visitor complained in a piping 
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voice. The instincts of hospitality impelled me to offer her a 
seat on the box, and I retired to the edge of my fern bed. 

“T’ve only come to oblige Mrs. Joyce,” continued this strange 
creature. ‘I’m sure I never expected to come to this. I’ve 
been brought up very different. It’s the banks going bung that 
have played up with me.” 

I looked the sympathy I really felt. 

“T often wonder what my poor Ma would have said to see me 
going round to get people’s washing,” she whimpered. “I 
always thought my husband would be able to keep me like a 
lydy. It’s hard enough to do my own work after being used to 
a gurl—but this is worse than anything.” 

I began to feel horribly guilty. What right had I to inflict 
such humiliation upon so unfortunate a being. I was beginning 
to murmur feeble incoherent apologies, and to protest that I 
could do very well without a laundress, when she cut me short. 

“Oh! I’m sure I’m willing enough to do anything. ‘There’s 
no kind of pride about me. If you'll get your things out, I'll 
take them along.” 

Much relieved that conversation had taken a practical turn, I 
handed her the list of articles. 

“Tf you will read it out, I will count over the things,” I said. 
My laundress was dumb. 

“Read the list, please,” I said again. 

“T can’t read! I wasn’t never learnt to read,” she answered 
dismally, 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” [ answered, turning hot all over ; 
“you count and I will read.” 

So the difficulty was got over, and my strange visitor departed, 
trailing her silk skirt through the scrub. When I related the 
episode to Jack, he laughed immoderately. 

“Lost everything through the banks going bung: she had you 
there, my dear! I know a fellow who never kept a banking 
account in his life who poses as one of the martyrs of the Boom. 
It is just a ‘pose’ as the French say—nothing more.” We 
ascertained afterwards that my laundress had not been brought 
up in affluence, and that the social position of her Ma did not 
warrant a contempt for laundry work. But her husband, a 
digger, had struck gold, and his share of the spoil had amounted 
to £3,000. The foolish folk had lived on their capital, dressing 
their children in silks and satins and eating and drinking of the 
best—so that when the land boom burst and the banks “ went 
bung” they were already at their last coin. 

But I heartily concurred with the statement that her mother 
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might have wept over her laundry work—for I nearly wept 
myself. The white shirt I had confided to her care was reduced 
to a pulpy mass—a series of hillocks and valleys down which ran 
a waving streak of blue. At sight of my woe-begone visage 
Jack yelled with laughter. 

“That'll teach you not to get a white shirt washed in the Bush, 
my dear,” he remarked scoffingly. Keep anything !that wants 
starching till we get back to Melbourne—Jaeger is the wear for 
these parts.” 

But my aristocratic laundress had not so distinguished herself 
in dealing with the woollen articles that I yearned for any further 
assistance at her hands. A note to the Vocky’s wife sealed her 
fate, and I never set eyes on that flowing silk skirt and plumed 
bonnet again. The next candidate for the post was a member 
of the Salvation Army, who arrived on horseback wearing the 
regulation poke bonnet and carrying a bar of soap—so as to be 
ready for all emergencies. She was a refreshingly business-like 
person, and the clothes were speedily counted and rolled up ina 
neat bundle. 

“ Now, sir, if you'll just help me to mount, I shall be obliged,” 
she said, briskly, and Jack, stooping his tall figure, took her foot 
in his hand, and a moment later, horse, rider, and bundle disap- 
peared in the Bush. 

This taste of Bush society caused me to thirst for more, and 
T invited Jack to accompany me on a round of calls. My first, as 
in duty bound, was paid to the Cocky’s wife, who, since my 
arrival, had played the part of an invisible Providence. We 
found her—with her skirts tucked up and her face shaded by a 
huge sun-bonnet—engaged in feeding her chickens. At sight 
of me she became so overwhelmed with shyness that she stood 
blushing and confused, twisting her apron strings like a shy 
school-girl, I was thankful that Jack took the initiative and, 
by a few adroit questions on local subjects, managed to keep the 
ball of conversation rolling. She led us into the house— 
apologising for the absence of her husband, who was away 
at a shire election. He could ill spare the time just now 
that the apricots wanted picking, but he felt bound to stand 
by Diggles. Diggles was the best man they’d had for years, and 
all the improvements were due to him. He’d looked after the 
roads and the water supply, and he’d done more than all his fore- 
runners put together. That was what her husband said, and 
what every one with any sense of decency said—but there!— 
there always would be fools, and if she had her way they shouldn’t 
have votes, that they shouldn’t. 1 was only the people that knew 
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good from bad that ought to have them. Tho country would be 
in a far better state if men like Diggles were in power. All this 
was jerked out with averted face and odd spasmodic gestures. 
Before it was half over we were thorougly converted to Diggles, 
and anxious to change the subject. When our hostess, suddenly 
awakened to her duties, offered to make some tea, we accepted with 
fervour, and felt thankful to sit in the little darkened parlour— 
relieved from Diggles—while she fidgeted about nervously with 
cups and saucers, By the time her preparations were over she 
had apologised for well-nigh everything—even her own existence. 

“Tt’s not what you’re used to, I’m sure,” she said miserably, 
as we sat down to table. “I don’t have company—not once in 
six months.” 

We hastened to assure her that we had come to the Bush for 
the express purpose of getting away from what we were used to 
—that is the deadly monotony of civilised life. 

“Tt must be hard work, camping out in the rain: I shouldn't 
like it,” she jerked out. “I sent Sonny to bring you over to 
sleep, but you wouldn’t come.” 

Jack endeavoured to explain that it was against his principles 
to turn his hand back from the plough—but she still looked a 
little injured. “Our beds are plain, but they’re clean—that I 
will say. You mightn’t have found them what you've been used 
to—but they’d be better than lying out in the wet.” 

It was of no use to argue! She was determined to set down 
our refusal to the score of “high mightyness ” instead of Spartan 
resolution. I turned the conversation by rising to admire the 
view from the verandah. The house was a low, white building 
embowered in green. A magnificent weeping willow hanging its 
branches over the gate, effectually hid the view from the windows. 
On one side was the high road—up which Cobbe’s coach was now 
laboriously climbing—and on the other a closely wooded valley 
reddened by the sunset lights, I think the woman’s resentment 
was softened by my appreciation of the view—her view! We 
left, promising to come again soon: I, inwardly scared at coming 
to close quarters with this offence-taking personage—and we 
made our way out on the high road and plunged straight into the 
Bush. 

Jack led me through a lovely tangle of dogwood, bracken, fern, 
and Australian blackberries, and we were soon covered with burrs 
and prickles. The place was alive with birds—blue and red 
lorries, blue-headed wrens; and rabbits ran out before our feet. 
We came to a little clearing surrounded by white palings, on 
which stood a slab hut with an iron roof. Apples, peaches, 
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apricots, and cherries, were planted in straight rows, and a long 
strip of cultivation showed vegetables, oats, and fodder plants. 
The owner of this little speck of civilisation in the great desert 
Bush—a tall, fair man, wearing a blue digger’s shirt—was leaning 
over his gate and quite prepared for a chat. He’d just come back 
from the election—trying to put a spoke in the wheel of that 
fellow Diggles who'd brought the shire nearly to ruin. Why, 
he’d done more harm during his short term of office than all his 
predecessors had done—drat him. There wasn’t any public spirit 
in the place, or he’d have been drummed out long ago. There 
were some folks not fit to have votes! They'd vote for any 
fellow that shouted for them, and that’s how Diggles got his 
innings—by shouting at every hotel in the shire. There wasn’t 
a respectable man on his side; not one. Only political jobbers and 
swindlers and money-agents—a pretty man to elect! 

We sympathised with his honest indignation as, promising to 
call another day, we made our way home. Jack was silent. He 
was probably reflecting, as I was, on the extreme difficulty of 
arriving at a correct estimate of contemporary history. 


Cuapter LY. 
AN OLD HALTER. 


Tar Cocky’s wife sent to ask if Jack had a pair of trousers to give 
away—for old Will, who lived up the road, had hardly a rag to 
cover him decently. Now, as we ourselves were strictly limited 
in the matter of garments, I looked at Jack in dismay. 

“Coin will do as well,” responded that resourceful personage. 
“Tet’s go and look up the old cuss. He'll add to your gallery of 
Bush illustrations.” 

It was rather a blow to my self-esteem to be informed that 
curiosity, not philanthropy, was spurring me on this errand of 
mercy, but Jack’s brutal plainness of speech has always been a 
trial to his friends. 

We made our way along a Bush track which meandered through 
a tangle of scrub. Masses of delicate pink and white blossom (the 
flower of the Australian dogwood) showed against a background of 
dull green. The hills, thickly clad with gum trees, rose round 
us on one side, and on the other rolled the Bush—a level mass of 
dark foliage. We emerged on the high road, which twisted in 
sharp turns through a wild bit of country. The road itself was 
real corduroy, and I pitied the coach passengers jolting over these 
irregular layers of timber. The fires which blackened the trees 
lower down had spared this portion of the Bush—for the 
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Springing undergrowth was fresh and strong—a miniature forest 
of feathery sprays and pale green leaves climbing about the trunks 
of the tall, straight gums—which looked a different variety from 
those on the lower slope, tortured by wind and fire into ungainly 
shapes. Here the valley had narrowed, and the hill slopes formed 
a screen from the hot wind. 

We came upon old Will’s hut quite suddenly, for it was 
completely hidden by the foliage of a gigantic weeping willow. 
It looked quite an old-world place—evidently much older than 
Will himself, who had come into an inheritance of fine English 
trees planted long years ago by an English settler. Tall poplars 
and chestnuts mingled with the willows, forming a striking 
contrast to the ti-trees and the gums; and at the back a perfect 
jungle of tall ferns, wattle, and tangled undergrowth led to tho 
swiftly-flowing creek. I could have wandered here for ever, if the 
prosaic Jack had not recalled me to a sense of old Will and 
trousers. Reluctantly I turned from the glories of this virgin 
forest and knocked at the door of the bark hut. 

It was a very strange being who came out to greet us, clad in 
a tattered coat, and wearing a sack by way of nether garments. 
His face was covered with matted hair, from which gleamed a pair 
of gentle, dreamy eyes. The smell from the interior was positively 
appalling. I soon discovered the reason. Stacks of tobacco were 
piled on every box, stool, and table, and depended from cords strung 
across the walls. He invited us to enter, with a simplicity which 
was not without a touch of dignity—begotten of the absolute 
independence of his mode of existence. No emperor could havo 
lived a freer life than Will. His house was his castle; his patch 
of cultivation his domain. He could fish in the river and shoot 
on the hillside without fear of gamekeepers. He was lord of his 
surroundings, and secure from want as long as fish swam in the 
creek, birds flew in the air, and wallabies, wombats, hares, and 
rabbits inhabited the scrub. Clothes were poor Will’s weak point 
—but I don’t think that fact greatly troubled him, although the 
absence of proper nether garments was always alleged as the sole 
reason why he could not attend the Bush Church. 

As I gazed on our strange host I caught myself wondering 
whether he was altogether human, or whether some admixture of 
the fur and feather element had not penetrated his blood. It was 
soon apparent that a very subtle sympathy existed between him 
and the animal world. He had lived so close to Nature—sharing 
the life of the woods with wild animals, and learning to interpret 
all the sounds and movements of the forest with a readiness akin 
to instinct—that it seemed hard to determine the line of demarca- 
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tion between the human and the wild animal. Snakes were 
plentiful in the little hollow where Will had reared his hut, but 
he did not fear them. One night asnake had come in through the 
open door and crawled right over him. He had trodden on 
one, and, twisting his leg, had fallen, and the snake had reared 
its head and hissed. But he just looked at it and kept quiet, and 
the snake crawled away—passing over his injured leg and doing 
him no harm. Even the serpent that drove our first parents out 
of Paradise respected Will. Still he did not disdain turning the 
natural enemy of man to his own advantage, for he often stripped 
a fine snake of his skin to make a fashionable lady’s belt. 

* Had he always lived in this isolated spot? Oh dear, no! only 
since he’d been getting old like, and felt he ought to live nearer 
to folk. Before that he’d never called any spot home. He’d slept 
where the night found him—on a river bank, in a hollow tree ; 
anywhere—no matter where, so long as there was good fishing 
and shooting. He'd only taken to tobacco-drying lately, because 
he’d got a touch of rheumatism and couldn’t do so much hunting. 
Yes, he made a very good living. He cut sticks and polished and 
fired them, and they sold in the township; and he grew vegetables 
in the summer, and dried the beans to eat in the winter. And 
there was always a rabbit or hare to be trapped, or a bit of black 
fish to be caught in the creek. No, ’twasn’t a hard life. He liked 
it better than the towns. He was country-bred—born in Berk- 
shire and—ran away from home when he was fourteen—well, 
because of—of—(shamefacedly) a bit of a row with tho game- 
keepers. He'd knocked about a bit, been a soldier and sailor 
too, and then he had come to Australia, and liked it all at 
once—a grand country. He'd tried his hand at most things— 
mining, shearing, droving, but he didn’t stick to any. He liked 
trapping best. Sometimes he thought he’d like to go back to see 
if his father and mother were living—which did not seem highly 
probable, seeing that Will himself was over sixty. He hadn’t 
had a letter from home for nigh on forty years: thought he 
might perhaps find gold (the dreamer’s perennial hope), and go 
back. 

By this time I was fairly nauseated with the smell of tobacco, 
and signalled to Jack my wish to depart. Will thanked us for 
our visit, and pressed me to accept his greatest curiosity—a lyre- 
bird’s egg, but I would not deprive the old man of his treasure. 

“ Do you sell your tobacco?” I asked, when we were out in the 
open. No, Will confessed blushing, that he did not; but hoped 
he might someday. In my private mind I deemed this hope would 
never be fulfilled. 
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“Good heavens! how that hut stank,” said Jack, with his usual 
engaging candour. “ All these old halters have got some crank or 
other—for collecting wild honey, or onpnang eucalyptus oil, 
or for making tobacco, like our friend.” 

“Oh, Jack, we never gave him anything after all! ”T cried in 
dismay. 

“Yes we did, my dear; but the transaction was so delicately 
managed that you did not find it out. I presented him with five 
shillings for the special purpose of buying the necessary breeks.” 

“Five shillings! Why, he can’t get trousers for five 
shillings!” 

“Can’t he, though! As good a pair as a man could wish to 
wear.” 

The long walk had made us both feel uncommonly hungry, and 
Jack ran on in front to get supper ready. It must not be 
imagined that the bushman is insensible to gastronomic delights. 
Three wet days of tinned food, unrelieved by salads and sauces, 
made us welcome the simplest change in diet with savage glee. 
No Parisian restaurant ever emitted such enticing odours as those 
wafted on the evening breeze from a frying-pan containing bacon 
and eggs. The evening was chilly. The mountain air sharpened 
the appetite; the wood fire burned cheerily. Jack, like a priest 
of antiquity, hung over the sacrifice he was offering up to the 
great god “hunger,” and when he bore it away frizzling and 
laid the pan in its integrity on our rustic board, my soul was 
filled with a delightful sense of dreamy satisfaction. 


CHAPTER Y, 
A HOT DAY. 


Ir was going to be hot again! I rose before daybreak and went 
out, gasping for breath. A hot, scorching wind was sweeping 
up the valley, and dust-storms were raging on the plain. ‘The 
water in the creek was almost tepid, and any little sandy patches 
exposed to the sun grew hot as ashes from a furnace. By midday 
the blow flies were buzz, buzz, buzzing and the mosquitoes began 
to sting in the shade. There was no comfort, no possibility of 
rest anywhere. A plague of small flies swept over the land. 
Never did I see and feel such pertinacious creatures. They 
clung fondly to my brows and lashes, and positively glued them- 
selves to my cheok. As fast as I swept them away a fresh horde 
took their place. I was obliged to eat my dinner—a modest meal 
of sardines and bread—with my veil down, and Jack had to 
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shepherd the tin with the utmost care, lest a gruesome blowfly 
should deposit its horrible crawlers in our midst. It was not the 
least use attempting to drive the small flies away from my plate. 
They squatted on the edge and drowned themselves in the oil 
in spite of all my efforts, and it was all I could do to avoid 
swallowing their mangled remains. 

I began to think that I had had enough of camping out when 
the sun reached its zenith. Jack washed up, I was too ex- 
hausted to crawl to the creek, and I lay on the ground inside 
the tent. But the suffocating atmosphere drove me forth, and I 
took refuge under a clump of ti-trees. All the mosquitoes within 
a radius of a hundred yards made a dive at me, and I was off 
again. Jack, coming up from the creek with his hands full of 
crockery, found me wandering around miserably in search of rest. 

“Tt’s no use, little woman,” he said sympathetically. “ There’s 
nothing for it but to reduce your clothing to its simplest expres- 
sion and keep inside the tent till this scorcher is over. You 
might go down to the creek; but the mosquitoes are awful.” 

Jack went off to fish for cray-fish, and I returned to the tent. 
It was too hot to read and impossible to write with great drops 
of perspiration falling on the page and weakening the ink. 
Needlework was equally unsuccessful. So all I could do was to 
sit gasping at the door of my tent and looking at the landscape, 
which seemed nothing but brazen heat. I never knew till I came 
to Australia that heat was a living thing—that it had a throbbing, 
quivering, palpitating life of its own. At midday it laps itself 
around me like the great wings of some mighty bird—wings, 
alas, that give no shadow. But my simile holds good, for it 
conveys the idea of a conscious personal force intent on scorching 
human life. It is there, shimmering and quivering around me— 
this great, forceful heat—almost frightening me as I feel myself 
caught in its hard brazen grip. Even when I am cool myself— 
rare, blessed moments when I have got down into the bed of some 
half-dry creek and am sharing the damp stones with a few thirsty 
snakes—I am still oppressed with the sense of this great encom- 
passing furnace of heat which is licking up the country all around 
and is ready to devour me the instant I emerge from my retreat. 
I can catch glimpses of the awful shimmer through the fringe 
of gum trees, and all the sounds are hot. Prosaic persons may 
inquire how a sound can possibly be hot, and I should find it 
difficult to explain the phenomenon in the language of scientific 
accuracy. Nevertheless, I affirm that there are voices known to 
me which have the power of sending up the thermometer ten 
degrees. 
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Happily, no discordant voices rose around me on this terrible 
afternoon during which I lay prone on the ground, breathing in 
the scorching air and exuding moisture from every pore. When 
the sun went down I experienced no relief—rather added misery, 
for mosquitoes came in swarms, and where ten had hissed during 
the day a myriad now swarmed. 

When Jack came up from the creek with all the skin flayed 
from his nose and a bag full of cray-fish, he was fairly maddened 
by their attentions. 

“Tl circumvent them, the little brutes,” he said savagely. 

The means employed by Jack to drive away our enemies was 
nothing more than—cow-dung. He collected a pile of the sun- 
dried excreta, set fire to it, and we ate our evening meal sitting 
in the midst of the smoke and perfectly immune from the attacks 
of our poisonous little enemies. Cow-dung suddenly became the 
most precious of earth’s treasures, and, with all my blood mad- 
dened by the recent onslaught, I would gladly have exchanged 
my jewellery for a basket full of this precious antidote. This set 
me musing on the fictitious character of value. Primitive man, 
maddened by mosquitoes, places a higher value on the smoke 
arising from lighted cakes of dry cow-dung than on the fumes 
of costly incense or the perfume of attar of roses. In the Bush, 
a billy, a kerosene tin, a camp oven, a tomahawk, are of more 
value than tiaras of diamonds or ropes of pearls. Civilised man, 
by adding saucepan to saucepan and spoon to spoon, has materially 
increased the cares of life. The possession of more saucepans and 
more spoons entails more service, more wages, more dishes, bigger 
doctor’s bills—but not more happiness. 


* * * * * 


“The change has set in,” said Jack, interrupting my medita- 
tions. But I did not feel it. The heat had laid such hold of 
every molecule in my frame and every corpuscle of my blood, that 
I did not begin to cool down till every one in the locality was 
shivering. Then rain began to fall—great, heavy drops that 
splashed blood-red on the ground. Jack came hurrying into the 
tent looking as if he had been assassinated. As ill-luck would 
have it, our laundress was at that moment cantering through the 
scrub with our washing, which arrived a mass of red spots. We 
read in the paper next morning that this red rain had fallen over 
a great part of the colony, splashing Melbourne streets with blood 
and spoiling the dresses on the Block. Scientific men filled 
columns with the reasons why; the dresses were sent to the 
cleaner, and the red rain soon became ancient history. 
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Cuarter VI, 
A SERPENT IN EDEN. 


Ir was steamy and hot all the morning, and I felt too weak from 
the effects of the previous day’s scorching blast to move from the 
tent. I lay there watching Jack, energetically searching for 
specimens of coral fern, and smiling at the comprehensiveness of 
his repertoire. Snatches of “Rule Britannia,’ “Take, oh take 
those lips away,” “The nasty way ’e did it,” and “Such a sus- 
ceptible Chancellor” reached my ear as my lord moved about in 
the scrub. I was so absorbed in Jack that I did not notice a 
singular swish-swish-swishing sound, like the faint rustle of a 
lady’s silk dress, till it was quite near me, and then—cutting off 
my retreat—came the horribly writhing, convoluted body of 
a tiger snake, making, as it seemed to me, straight for the door 
of the tent. I really felt what novelists call the “ blood freezing 
in horror,” and I am prepared to state on oath that my heart 
stopped beating and the hair rose on my forehead. But to my 
inexpressible relief the horrid thing slithered past me and made 
for the creek as straight as the convolutions of its long frame 
would allow. Jack went after it when he heard my horrified 
account, and returned in triumph, holding the enemy up by the 
tail. “It’s the easiest thing in the world to kill; you’ve only 
got to give it a tap on the back, and it’s done for,” explained 
Jack. But I knew my courage would never rise high enough for 
this achievement. I felt convinced that a tap from any stick of 
mine would result in the beast rearing itself upright and ad- 
vancing towards me, hissing, its horrible red tongue protruding 
and eyes sparkling with hate. The very thought made me 
tremble all over with a kind of rage. This power to produce 
loathing, and horror, and fierce anger, carries one back to the 
Garden of Eden. 

Jack kindly offered to skin the snake for a waist-belt, but I 
would as soon have worn the devil’s hoofs and horns in the form 
of ornaments as the skin of this hateful creature. ‘The poor 
thing only went for a drink; he didn’t mean you any harm,” 
explained Jack. 

“T shall never go to the creek again if it is the rendezvous of 
thirsty snakes,” I said, after a few moments of cold, disapproving 
silence, which were quite lost upon the pachydermatous Jack. 

“ How are you going to wash, then?” 

“T suppose you will bring me up some water.” 
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“ And suppose I don’t?” 

“Then—I shan’t wash,” I answered, with the calmness of 
despair. 

Jack went off laughing, and the dead snake was left on the 
ground. I suppose my nerves were unstrung by the awful 
furnace of heat through which I had passed on the previous 
day—but I really felt that I could not pass that long, still body 
which, like Fuzzy Wuzzy, might “be generally shamming when 
it’s dead,” and only waiting the occasion to rise up and strike out 
at me with its venomous tongue. It was thoughtless of Jack to 
leave it there—but then, do men ever realise nervous terrors? 
He would never have left me en téte-d-téte with a live snake, but 
a dead one was another matter. I was beginning to wonder 
whether I should summon courage to take a flying leap past my 
enemy or whether I should scream for Jack, when relief came 
from a totally unexpected quarter. The birds had been holding 
a parliament in the trees, but I had not connected this fact with 
the snake. Suddenly a big old laughing jackass swooped down 
and bore it into the Bush. He was followed by a troop of eager 
confreres, all longing for a share in the plunder. I could hear 
their angry screams as they disputed the division of the prey. 
In fact, they conducted themselves extremely like statesmen 
disputing over the partition of Poland or China, There was not 
a pin to choose between them. 

Jack laughed at my nervous terrors, which I was foolish 
enough to confide to him, and proposed change of scene and 
society as an antidote. I cannot pretend that I enjoyed the walk, 
for every black stick resolved itself into a serpent, and every 
falling leaf echoed the swishing sound that had heralded its 
approach. I believe Jack shared my apprehensions, in spite of 
his contempt for my nerves, as I noticed him looking around very 
carefully and tapping the logs with his stick. Only those who 
have felt the snake horror can realise the sensation. It was a 
comfort to reach the clearing and see the little house and the 
trim orchard, with its rows of fruit trees, standing before us in 
the clear evening light. The owner welcomed us warmly (bush- 
men are glad of visitors), and showed us over the place with 
honest pride. Here he had fought his hard fight with Nature, 
had conquered the desert, rung the timber, ploughed the land, 
fenced in an orchard, planted his trees, and, after years of 
waiting, was now beginning to reap the good result. 

His wife—a shy, faded woman, her face hidden in the depths 
of a sun-bonnet—was filling little square baskets with raspberries 
for the morrow’s market. Was shea Colonial? No, oh no; she 
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was born in the old country, and didn’t come out till she was 
sixteen. An uncle who had made his pile at the diggings came 
home and told wonderful stories of Australia, and she was mad 
to go. “Father said ‘Yes,’ but mother couldn’t bear to hear of 
it. Still, I was set on going, and Uncle Mat ready to take me, 
so I didn’t swerve. I just got my box and made clothes, and 
filled it—but mother, she couldn’t look at my box, and I never 
showed her one of my things. When the morning came for me 
to go, I felt bad at leaving mother, but Uncle Mat was calling 
me, and my mind was set on going to the country where all this 
gold could be picked up. ‘I'll come back to you, mother,’ I said, 
but mother just sat with her face in her hands, and her cheek 
was stone cold when I kissed it. She never said a word; I burst 
out crying, and father, he hustled me into the cart, and very 
soon the bustle of travelling made me forget poor mother. It 
was a long way to come, but I liked it fine and didn’t fear the sea 
a bit. But when I got to Australia I was terribly disappointed. 
The heat was dreadful, and the dust-storms and hot winds nearly 
killed me. Then it all looked so bare and unhomelike—so 
different from our Dorsetshire lanes and hedgerows. I felt 
terribly homesick, and wanted mother badly. I used to cry 
myself to sleep night after night for years, even after I was 
married to Will. It wasn’t till the children came that I began 
to feel settled and at home. But when my first baby was born, 
I did just long to show him to mother. Poor mother, she died 
just after Bob, my third, was born. She didn’t writo often, for 
she wasn’t much of a scholar, but she fretted dreadful after me, 
father said, and used to get up of nights and walk the room and 
say, ‘I shan’t never see her no more.’ She just dwindled away 
to a shadder, he said—poor mother! A woman never knows 
what a mother feels till she comes to have children of her own.” 

What a tragedy it was! The mother who couldn’t “look at 
the box” of the out-going daughter, but who bore her departure 
silently, as man must bear the stroke of irrevocable fate. The 
daughter who, twelve thousand miles away, was crying herself to 
sleep night after night because she “wanted mother ”—that 
“ mother” who “ fretted and dwindled away to a shadow ” pining 
for the daughter’s return ! 

“What are you looking so dismal about, old woman?” inquired 
Jack, as we wended our way back to snakeland. 

“T think this is a dismal country,” I replied, with a shake in 
my voice. 

“What, you have discovered already what is meant by the 
weird melancholy of the Bush ?” 
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“No, I am not complaining of the natural phenomena, but of 
all the human misery that went to build up this Colony. I feel 
as if it were reared on a basis of groans and sighs and tears ; 
not only the tears of convicts, but of the free men and women 
who fought and conquered the desert. But they didn’t all 
conquer !” 

“No, they didn’t,” Jack responded grimly. “The younger 
sons who were kicked out to make their fortunes didn’t all come 
back millionaires and marry Dukes’ daughters. Some perished 
in the Bush—got lost, or died of thirst and hunger ; others were 
too weak for their task, and ‘took to the road’ as swagsmen. 
Many became so lost to every sense of decency or refinement that 
an ordinary ploughman would shudder to take them by the hand 
—foul-mouthed and foul-living ruffians. People in the old 
country hear of the successes, but they don’t hear of the 
failures! They send young fellows out here, making sure they 
will succeed as their Uncle Tom and Dick have done, and never 
dreaming of the other Toms and Dicks who have gone under, and 
have either died miserably or are living still, mere human wrecks, 
with every trace of education and breeding gone from them. I 
know I should think twice before sending out a young fellow to 
become a Jackeroo on a station and have no one to associate with 
but foul-mouthed station hands. I’ve seen such a lot of jolly 
English boys come to grief that the sight of 2 new chum airing 
his new kit turns me positively sick.” 


CHaptrer VII. 
PRIMITIVE MAN. 


*“T am beginning to get full up of this place,” Jack said moodily. 
“TI vote we go for a ride.” 

I acquiesced immediately. For when Jack gets “full up” of 
holiday-making, the next day sees him posting back to his 
chambers and his law books. So that, although I am really not 
fond of riding strange, unknown beasts, my duty to my lord 
forced me to beam joyfully. My steed turned out better than I 
expected. His appearance was against him, but this was because 
his master was ignorant of the art of grooming. But he was a 
patient and confiding creature, and very soon we were on the 
best of terms. 

We kept to the road, for we did not know the country well 
enough to attempt any cross routes, and I had no mind to be lost 
in the bush. The road wound round and round—just as a 
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mountain pass does in the Alps—only instead of pale granite and 
silvery snow-clad peaks, were dark masses of gums, some horribly 
twisted by the fierce action of the winds, others bleached and 
stretching out phantom arms in eloquent protest against their 
decay, others reduced to a black charred mass by the action of 
fire, Every now and then the monotony of the gums was broken 
by a vista of fern trees and springing undergrowth. Later, we 
rode into a lovely, tangled wilderness of English trees, and shrubs 
and flowers all running riot. Poplars and chestnuts and willows 
rose out of a great tangle of undergrowth, and at their base 
peeped out gay-coloured flowers gleaming under the golden shafts 
of sunlight-like jewels in a setting of green. 

This variety of tint was a luxury to eyes wearied by the dull 
monotony of the bush. Jack told me a village had once stood on 
this site, but the Government—in order to guard against water 
pollution—had rooted it up, and the inhabitants had departed, 
leaving their gardens as witnesses of their brief occupation. Had 
this exodus taken place at a lower level, all traces of human effort 
would soon have been buried under the sand, but this hillside, fed 
by running brooks, was moist enough to preserve vegetation. 

“ What a hospitable soil this is,” I remarked approvingly. “It 
accommodates the vegetation of all latitudes. I never before saw 
a landscape which was improved by man. But here, wherever 
man has settled and made a garden, he creates a lovely little 
oasis, a little bit of Europe, in fact. When Australia is covered 
with homes it will be a beautiful country.” 

“ We shall have to get rid of corrugated iron roofs and kerosene 
tins, first,’ Jack responded, grimly. ‘Now, here we are coming 
to a really charming bit of native bush.” We had turned off the 
main road and were pursuing a narrow track, so narrow that we 
could only go in single file. And upon this limited space nature 
seemed to have poured with a full hand all the wild beauty of the 
woods. Our path lay across a jungle of wattle and fern trees and 
tangled undergrowth. On one side rose the straight white trunks 
of grand gums, and, on the other, the ground sloped down to the 
swiftly-flowing creek. Fern trees clothed the slopes, opening 
out vistas of cool green caverns, and terminating in a giant mass 
of clustering fronds. 

“Hark!” Jack said, stopping suddenly, “the note of the lyre- 
bird. You mightn’t hear it again for twenty years.” 

We paused at a wood-splitter’s hut to ask the way to the 
Mission Station. The woman who answered Jack’s steniorian 
cali wore a blue gown and her hair in curling pins. She did not 
look untidy, but as she turned to point out the path, a good-sized 
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hole in the back of her bodice revealed the startling fact ihat she 
wore no garment underneath. 

“She didn’t look poor! She hada good garden, and poultry 
and pigs. I can’t imagine why she doesn’t dress herself properly, 
an English cottager looks very different.” 

“Yes, but an English cottager lives in a village, or, at all 
events, in a closely settled district. That woman probably does 
not see a new face from month’s end to month’s end. Only 
people in search of the picturesque come down this track, aud 
they are few and far between. The English cottager is kept 
clean and neat by the presence of public opinion. If she were to 
exchange homes with the wood-splitter, she would probably turn 
out as slatternly as his wife is to-day.” 

When we emerged on the road we found ourselves surrounded 
by a fine amphitheatre of hills, 

“Do you see that gap?” asked Jack, flourishing his whip. 
“The Mission Station lies just beyond. I want you to see the 
Australian black on his native heather.” 

One hour’s hard riding brought us to the gap, whence we 
caught our first view of the station. My disappointment was 
extreme. I could hardly imagine anything less like his “native 
heather” than the miserable collection of jerry-built houses 
standing in the straight street which made up the Mission Station. 
Jack conducted me at once to the king’s house. I found the 
potentate an affable and well-mannered personage, not unduly 
stuck-up by his royal dignity—although he alarmed me at the 
outset by inquiring whether I had ever met any kings before. I 
was forced to acknowledge that I had not, and feared lest this 
indiscreet avowal should place me beyond the pale of court privi- 
leges. But his sable Majesty seemed pleased with my reply. 
“You see King now,” he responded graciously. “You look at 
him well. You not see other King in Melbourne.” 

I looked, and saw a dark, well-featured face, with no trace of 
the typical nigger about it. The eyes wore the look of extreme 
melancholy which bespeaks a decaying people. The king was 
himself a cheerful being, free from any personal grievance. He 
showed us with pride the gifts bestowed by various Victorian 
governors, and he was full of agreeable reminiscence of favours 
showered on him by eminent persons. The sorrow in his eyes 
was racial, not individual. The collective grief of his tribe was 
gathered in his face, grief that could hardly be crystallised into 
speech, but which arose from the fact that, ignorant and helpless 
as he was, he realised that he did not fill his proper place in 
Nature. The trackless forest, the excitement of the chase, the 
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free, free life under God’s canopy of sky, these were denied him. 
He had grown so accustomed to his little jerry-built house, with 
its little door-step and door-knocker, that he did not crave con- 
sciously for anything else, and yet this rebellion was stirring in 
his blood and bringing the wistful look of unsatisfied longing to 
his eyes. 

We asked the superintendent if we could see a corroboree, but 
learned that these native rites were strictly forbidden. 

“It makes them too wild; they go off their heads,” he 
explained. 

Yes, poor children of the forest! Those old-time customs 
brought back too vividly the days when civilisation had not yet 
dawned upon their sight. The transition from savage freedom to 
decorous suburban villas was far too abrupt. The children born 
under new conditions did not seem to feel this. Accustomed from 
the cradle to soap, clothes and decorous manners, they had no 
inclination to “go Fantee.” They attended the State school and 
wrested most of the prizes from the Bush children, who proved 
slower witted than their dark comrades. While we gat on the 
King’s verandah, a very fat and very black lady hove in sight, 
bearing in her arms the last new baby. The fat lady was a 
princess of the blood-royal, and the baby was her niece. I never 
saw such a fund of liveliness gathered into a small frame as was 
displayed in every movement and feature of this astounding baby. 
The princess regarded it fondly. 

“?R’s a fine chy-eld,” she said, with a strong twang. “See ’ow 
’e takes notice. “E knows you newchum. What d’ye think of 
the lydy, eh, sonny ?” 

The tiny dark visage scrutinised me so severely that I felt 
positively abashed. It was a relief when he put his thumb in his 
mouth and started sucking it like an ordinary infant. 

The men came straggling home from work, and a group soon 
gathered outside the King’s house. I really could not call it a 
palace as it consisted merely of a weather-faded cottage. The 
men leaned over the fence and began to talk. One showed us 
how to make blackfellows’ fire by twirling a stick inside a piece 
of wood, and another showed us some first-rate practice with the 
boomerang. Jack paid for these attentions with packets of bad 
cigars which he had provided for the purpose. I purchased a 
basket made of plaited reeds from a hideous old squaw whose 
work was overlooked by two fair little grandchildren, in whose 
blue eyes and light curls one looked in vain for any trace of dark 
ancestry. But the grandmother appeared no wise proud of her 
white progeny. “Dem my daughter’s children. She marry 
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white man. He no good; drink, no work, bad man, starve my 
daughter. I take her children. They white like bad father— 
half-caste. I got nother grandchild—real Australian. My son 
he marry daughter the King.” 

“ Indeed, that was a grand match,” I said, wishing to be com- 
plimentary, 

“You think my son not good "nuff for King’s daughter,” was 
the unexpected retort, “She not good ’nuff for him; always sick, 
can’t cook. Much better off with ‘nother wife!” 

The instinct which prompts the white mother-in-law to dis- 
parage the son’s wife was clearly at work in this brown breast. 
It was the King’s daughter who wasn’t “ good ’nuff for my son ”— 
not vice-versé. There’s a sight of human nature in man, as Sam 
Slick remarked, and this over-mastering human nature is perfectly 
independent of colour. 

When Jack had distributed all his cigars, we mounted our 
horses and rode away, attended for the first two hundred yards 
of our journey by a yelling chorus of small boys. 

“These niggers are very different from the Maories,” Jack said. 
“A Maori would have been stuffing us all the time. But these 
fellows never thought of offering us so much as a glass of water. 
The old Kiog kept sneaking into his house and eating, and 
drinking billy tea. And so did the other chaps. One old 
woman worried me for a drink from my flask. I asked her if 
they were allowed grog, and she curled up her old nose and said 
‘Only when you're bad,’ and then, in a mighty hurry, ‘I’m bad 
now. But I didn’t take the hint. These niggers go wild if they 
get a drop of drink.” 

“So do white men sometimes,” I retorted, “and yet we don’t 
prevent them from drinking and even getting drunk if they have 
a mind to do so. I don’t see why we should treat the natives 
differently—just because they are black.” 

Our visit to the Mission Station had saddened me. It is always 
pitiful to witness the decline of primitive man when brought 
face to face with modern civilisation. All Jack’s funny stories 
about niggers and their little ways failed to elicit a smile, for in 
the silence of my heart I mourned the destruction of a cherished 
ideal. 


ConcLUsIoN, 


Our fortnight was at an end. We packed our slender baggage, 
folded the tent, presented our pots and pans to the washerwoman 
and departed. A dreadful lump rose in my throat as I surveyed 
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the ruins of our happy little home, and when I found myself 
rattling along the highroad to the station, I had much ado to 
keep back my tears. 

Only a fortnight—and yet what a mark it had made on my 
life. How much I had experienced, and suffered, and enjoyed, 
and what a new vista it had opened into human life! I had 
learned so much about simple things that I felt a changed being. 
For after all, it is of simple things that one is generally most 
ignorant. The weather—wet, dry, cold and hot—had become a 
fact of paramount importance since I had learned to understand 
the large part it plays in human affairs. And the relative value 
of things; how large in the scale loomed such commonplace 
blessings as pure water, air, and the safe shelter of a rain-proof 
roof, Formerly, I had considered these priceless boons to be the 
common due of man. I had learned better in the Bush. 

My eyes were dim as I looked out of tho carriage window. 
Jack had become his old town self and was immersed in the 
evening paper. It was wicked to feel so sorry to go home, of 
course. We couldn’t go on for ever living in the Bush, and yet, 
end—yet—— 

“TI wish I had been born a savage,” I said aloud. Jack didn’t 
hear me, being absorbed in the law notices. Perhaps it was just 
as well, 

“ After all, it’s very nice to be at home again,” Jack said, when 
our dinner was ended and the parlour-maid had retired. ‘“ One 
appreciates the blessings of civilisation after the Bush, eh ?” 

But there was one thing Jack did not understand—the sweet- 
ness of the absolute dependence upon one another which we had 
enjoyed there. Perhaps cottagers always enjoy this bliss, which 
& more complex existence cannot know. 

The housemaid brought me my early tea next morning, daintily 
served on a little silver tray. But it didn’t taste half so sweet 
a3 the billy tea Jack made me in the Bush. Women will under- 
stand this. 

Lavra Boauu Lurruann. 








[ a ] 


An Open Door. 


a 


Lapy Armirace settled herself upon the sofa, with a gesture 
too finished to be quite spontaneous, accompanied by an unpre- 
meditated sigh. 

The other occupant of the room was her daughter Stella, whose 
irremediable mediocrity had alienated early her mother’s interest 
in her career. 

Of the fact that her younger sister absorbed it Stella was 
vividly aware, it was a consciousness on which, for her, the sun 
rose every day. 

She had been the recipient of her mother’s hopes—ambitions— 
schemes, with regard to Laurence, and she was now the confidante 
of her despair. 

“T wrote no details,” said Lady Armitage, with an air of 
frank exhaustion, “I was and am,” she smoothed the wrinkles 
from a glove which she was coaxing up a plump, reluctant finger, 
“too unnerved, too broken. If it were a death, one might 
resign oneself; but this is paralysing. What can one give out? 
One doesn’t even know what line to take.” 

“ What line does Laurence take? ” 

“Suicidal immobility. To repulsive gossip—immobility, to 
natural aflection—immobility. One might be droning through 
the Litany, and instead of the obvious Good Lord deliver us, she 
repeats the stupefying formula—‘ It’s true enough but I have 
no choice,’ ” 

“Perhaps she has no choice. Aren’t fanatics usually beyond 
it? and there are occasions”’—Stella’s thought was edged with 
something keener than a mere impersonal reflection—“ when one 
may have a very small amount of choice.” 

“No choice, no fiddlestick! And if you are going to bolster 
up your sister in this moonstruck business, I give in, Birching- 
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ton won’t marry now, unless he gets entangled with his nurse, 
which God forbid! I hear he’s failing rapidly, and unless things 
take a very unexpected turn, Tony will be Lord Birchington 
before the year is out. Is that a chance to fling away to go and 
preach to pigtails—yes, the last barbaric touch is China !—and 
get decapitated with the next deserving batch of methodistical 
mischief-makers? But it’s all too frightful and amazing when 
one remembers her advantages ; the most ruinous school in Paris, 
the most thievish milliner in town.” 

“Isn’t it doubtful whether a suburban education and an 
inexpensive taste in hats would have averted the catastrophe ? 
You know papa had crazes, supported women’s suffrage and 
collected Huguenot wills—and——” 

“Your poor father, Stella, never went beyond absurdity. If 
this were only silly—but it’s low. It sownds so low, and—and— 
violent. One knows of two or three nice girls with disappoint- 
ments or deformities who have very properly taken vows,—but 
—a missionary! As I said to Laurence when she brought 
it out, Why not a cassowary or a kangaroo! I was quite light- 
headed,” 

“What is the process; I suppose there is a scheme ?” 

“Merciful Heaven, is there not a scheme! A course, a three 
years’ course, a whirligig of physic and jargon in the company 
of over-educated riff-raff in some neighbourhood called Blooms- 
bury. I said at once she couldn’t have the brougham, but it 
appears, and providentially, that piety contents itself with cabs. 
It’s all sublimity and flighty twaddle. The duties and decencies 
of life, of course, are dross. I hear from Bennet, she is giving 
half her evening frocks away.” 

“ That suggests more than a passing whim,” 

“She wrote last night to Tony giving him his congé as calmly 
as you leave an entrée, and you talk of passing whims !” 

“They must have quarrelled.” 

“My dear good simpleton, you cannot quarrel with stained 
glass,a flat saint in a painted window is the present pose. 
The next stage will be sceing visions. Aprés! Well, I wish 
you joy of coming back to this volcano of a house and waiting 
for the next eruption.” 

“That will probably not be in our direction. If I know Tony, 
he will do his share.” 

For her part, Stella did not contemplate more than the mildest 
interference. Liurence had persistently, not consciously, indeed, 
but most effectually made her ineffective, and if fate, if folly, 
intervened so late on her behalf, by all the laws of compensation 
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why not let them intervene? She took a book from a side table 
and began to turn the leaves. 

But Lady Armitage proceeded buoyantly, “Talk of religion! I 
consider it profane. If it were one of those poor Howard girls, 
one could see some sort of a divine provision in it, or Winifred du 
Port, an incarnation of morbid fads, hygienic underclothes, large 
candles and small clergy, there’s your article ready-made. But 
Laurence is not even passée!” 

“Or if it were I!” commented Stella, placidly, “the element 
of tragedy would disappear, my opportunities being meagre, my 
distinction nil, my present and future, in fine, devoid of any 
possibilities which annihilation could affect. I admit, with com- 
punction, it should certainly have been—I.” 

“My dear Stella, don’t, for goodness’ sake, be so incorrigibly 
selfish. Is this a moment for a display of egotism when your 
sister's social and practical salvation is at stake?” 

“Need one take the matter quite so seriously? The probation 
will prove too unpleasant. Time will mix his usual sedative and 
she will take it. I imagine Laurence——” 

The supposition was not achieved; it was arrested by the 
entrance of the girl herself. She supported wonderfully a 
wonderful gown, but she wore beauty with a more positive and 
finished grace. 

The apparel with which God clothes His creatures is, but for 
the rents man’s fall may make in it, most fitting; hers was 
exquisitely fine. Fineness was its distinctive texture, fairne:s 
its prevailing hue. The white skin, delicately flushed, the 
features not severe in detail, but statuesque in purity of struc- 
ture, the hazel eyes darting at times an almost yellow light, were 
crowned with hair, which, but for its pale brilliancy, looked like 
a covering of blanched and faded gold. To-night, her neck and 
srms were bare, and the slight, upright figure asserted its yout 
and serious simplicity of outline in spite of an elaborate and 
costly gown. 

Lady Armitage greeted this apparition with another aggressive 
sigh, while nodding approval of her daughter’s toilette. 

Stella looked up and said, without inflection, “ You look as usual 
like a truant angel; but mamma has just proved conclusively that 
you are merely a wayward, feverish and very stupid child.” 

“T cannot refute mamma,” the girl said, with a note of weari- 
ness. 

Her intonation was slow aud extremely clear, a high, sweet 
treble. Someone had called it a “retarded voice,” and it was 
certainly marked by an unstudious drawl. 
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“Do you know,” her sister proceeded, “what people will say 
if this ridiculous report of your broken engagement gets about ?” 
“ Much that is absurd, probably. I cannot speculate.” 
“They will say you have been jilted.” 
“Fortunately, or unfortunately, that is exactly the reverse of 
fact.” 
“So much the better for its plausibility. The world does not 
restrict itself to facts.” 
“The ‘world,’ or our small section of it, may as well leave 
me out of its reckoning; I shall so soon be leaving it out 
of mine.” 
“ Miserable child; but we aren’t leaving it!” her mother broke 
in with a gesture of acute exasperation. ‘Stella and I remain to 
face the innuendos and grimaces, the revolting rumours upon 
which you turn your back.” 
“And you will deal with them infinitely better than I ever 
could.” 
“That is true enough,” said Stella, “but irrelevant. The 
world—to use a phrase—mamma and I and Tony, may all be 
immensely inferior to the exigencies of your suddenly-discovered 
soul or mission, or whatever it may be, but you owe us more 
consideration, more response.” 
“To remonstrance? What answer canI give. This new voice 
in my ear contends against old voices, insists that I relinquish 
near, dear things, for what is strange and far.” 
“You can at least show us the consideration of delay,” Stella 
pursued, urging the point most likely to win concession. 
Laurence got up and with an unusually rapid motion pushed 
back her chair. 
“Ah! no,” she cried, seeming in one swift gesture to thrust off 
the vision of that angel who was spreading an unlawful world 
before her view. “ That I cannot do. Delay is, for me, denial. 
What I do I must do quickly. Oh! mamma and I have talked so 
much of this, and words have availed so little. Will you not 
leave it for to-night?” With a lingering, halting sweetness of 
appeal, a plea on her own side for patience, she added, “ Things 
cannot seem so strange to anyone as they do just now to me.” 
She crossed the room ostensibly to reach her cloak from a table 
by the window, where it had been flung upon her entrance; but 
her real movement was towards her sister—an appeal for recog- 
nition, comprehension. Stella connected her approach with a 
domestic grievance and rose to push a curtain back and glance 
into the twinkling street. 

“We shall have to get rid of Dykes, sooner or later; he is 
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making a dogma of unpunctuality,” she announced, generally. 
Then turning to Laurence, who faced her, passive, undivined, un- 
answered, she observed, “In spite of perplexities, you are looking 
very well to-night.” 

The girl’s aspect indeed provoked the dispassionate remark. 
Loveliness illumined her like a faint flame, seeming to hold its 
light up to the dusk of Stella’s face; a face suggesting twilight, 
dim and dotted with unnoticeable features; dun, not dark—an 
early wintry dusk without the stars. Stella had sought to clear 
this portrait, but she retouched it with a despondent hand. ‘The 
carefully-accentuated eyebrows and reticently-tinted cheeks could 
only partially rescue from obscurity a face which Nature meant 
to be ignored; and she was never unaware that this obscurity 
was deepened by her sister's luminous proximity, that they 
enforced a contrast scarcely kind. But now she suddenly flung 
off disloyalty, This poor little victim, standing there, discarding 
life, binding itself to a shadowy stake, ready to be burnt up by 
supernatural fire, could not assume the aspect of a foe, An 
impulse of compassion, then of rescue seized her, swiftly followed 
by the conviction of its impracticability. Laurence had put 
herself out of reach. She was adopting new phrases, twisting 
her point of view. The things most clear, and, perhaps, too, 
most dark, to her were those which no one but herself could see. 
The child, she concluded, must be left to folly, since there 
appeared to be no wisdom within call profound enough to protest 
against it, and if was upon this conclusion that she said at last, 
“T shall not add to your perplexities, you may reckon me among 
the few people who will let you be.” 

“That makes you my best friend.” 

“Or one of your worst enemies. Are you, just now, quite 
capable of making the distinction ?” 

She spoke coldly, though not a moment since she had felt the 
first flicker of warmth about her heart. To think coldly, and so 
to speak her thought, was Stella’s way. On an afterthought, she 
said abruptly, ‘You have a good deal to squander, and of that 
youth is the costliest part. These are your best years. They 
will not come over again. You would be wise to ask yourself if 
you can spare them. But you will not be wise.” 

“Oh! I know I am hopeless, incurable,” the girl responded 
lightly, yet with a wistfulaess which made the light admission 
graye. 
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II, 


Lire had afforded to Laurence Armitage no preparation of petty 
contests for this momentous one. It was the first—immediate 
and supreme. 

She stood this afternoon confronting, in the person of her 
lover, the visible foe attacking that invisible Friend who had but 
recently, and in so strange a fashion, placed Himself beside her ; 
and at the moment, in the presence of this man, she was acutely 
conscious of that combative, coercive power from which she had 
once shrunk, to which, linked with some gentler, but no less 
resistless force, she had eventually given way. He had not won 
this girl—whose years passed scarcely beyond the barrier of chiid- 
hood, whose heart but yesterday had loitered in that garden— 
without some expenditure of energy and display of skill. 

She had loved reluctantly, afraid of love, and yielded sweetly at 
the last to an allurement shorn of fear, as children will. But 
now, to-day, she faced in him again that spectre, shunned by the 
child she used to be and was no more, with ruth and tears. 

“Cannot I keep your pity, though?” She spread her hands 
out mutely, conclusively rejecting love. 

“What have you and I to do with pity? I can’t offer you avy- 
thing more, anything less than love.” 

“T would keep that.” She swayed towards it. “Only to you 
it means simply possession, satisfaction.” 

“To ‘have and to hold,’ and all the rest. It means the same 
to everyone. Why, Laurie, I remember you used almost the same 
words. I remember the time almost to a minute, and the frock 
you wore and the way the light fell on your hair and the tune 
the band was playing; always afterwards it seemed to be your 
tune. ‘If you will have it so,’ you said, and stopped, and then, 
‘Yes, I am yours to care for and to keep.’ Don't you remember? 
And now you speak as if it were some paltry version of my own. 
It once was yours.” 

She did not dispute it, dared not pause on such remembrances, 

“You slip, then, straight out of my life?” 

The attitude of strange detachment in the still white figure by 
the window quickened his resistance. 

“No,” he said decisively. 

“But you called friendship, when I spoke of it, ‘a threadbare 
story. And I think I know you will not be my friend.” 

“That was never really your alternative?” 

Her hands hung limply down; her lids were drooping, her 
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face pale; she had the aspect of a wind-weary, rainless flower. 
IIe crossed the room and caught her hanging hands. 

“Laurie,” he said, seriously perplexed, “‘ you seem to have lost 
the power to look af anything in a natural way.” 

“T have,” she answered simply. 

“Thaven’t. I won’t take this business to pieces. One doesn’t 
fight with shadows; one steps through them; I step through it 
—come to you. It is with you I have to do, and I am here to 
stand between you and your unrealities, to shut them out: I 
mean to stand. To-day, to-morrow, you must see that I am your 
reality, and you will smile at this new bogey.” 

“ That is not a good description of my new purpose.” 

He loosed impatiently the passive fingers, turned away. 

“You would be more human, pardonable, if you wanted to jilt 
me for another man.” 

“T think not,’ she said sadly, “but I know that to no 
one do I seem either pardonable or human. You put love to 
my lips, I may not taste it; where did I read it? ‘Some deep 
energy compels me to choose hunger.’ I have no choice but that.” 

“A month ago you were yourself.” 

“JT was my own, or yours, perhaps; or seemed to be.” 

“T cannot follow you—I don’t pretend to find my way into 
your maze—the whole thing baffles me. I haven’t changed, but 
you, God knows, you're almost like a stranger, talking some queer 
new language, looking at meas if there were some tremendous 
space between us. A month ago, it was you and I, and the 
world outside.” 

“Will you hear me?” she pleaded gently; and even at this 
moment of peculiar disturbance, it afforded him a distinct, dir- 
passionate pleasure to listen to the high, sweet tones of that 
meandering voice. 

Taking his silence for indulgence, she acknowledged it with a 
quivering smile. 

“T look backward,” she began with the sustained intonation 
which preludes a long story, “ to see that this has always been, 
in a cant phrase, my fate. Asa child, I remember looking down 
from our high nursery windows on the children, far below us 
under the railings of the park—vagrants, playing vagrant games, 
and even then I longed, I think, in a dreamy childish fashion to 
teach them prettier ways of play. That passed, and then at 
school in Paris, I used to wish I had the trick of helping wayward 
spirits, and girls can”—she explained with a little smile—* be 
wayward like their brothers, though they seem so tame. All this 
was latent, crude; I saw in it a sanctimonious trait, and tried to 
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check it. It passed, too, unrealised, a vague ideal or ‘crank,’ 
perhaps, and then when I left school we lived too fast for 
thought; it was a maze of parties and of people with not much 
room for actual life. It was, indeed, only a month ago that 
enlightenment and my summons came.” 

“Delivered,” he asked sardonically, “by some sandy-haired 
parson in the North?” 

“No; put straight into my hands by a hectic creature, as I was 
leaving Euston by the night mail.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that your sanity was shaken by a 
flimsy—tract ?” 

“If you put it that way, yes. It was flimsy, and I made it 
absently a marker for my book. That bored me and I read the 
leaflet through. It contained the usual mixture of sensationalism 
and inconsequence. It was vapid, hysterical, illogical, and yet it 
was my message, all the same.” 

“Then there you lost your balance? For God’s sake don’t; 
you know you're doing that; to leave your world, to cut adrift 
your people—me! We are bound to see the twist—but can’t 
you see it? For a moment you lost your balance——” 

“For a moment I did lose it, but it was not then and there I 
saw, was forced to see, my way.” She paused, recalling, trying 
to frame the record of dark hours, and went on: “A struggle 
followed. A woman does not reject so lightly the obvious allure- 
ments of life; she cannot view loneliness, exile, age and its 
sequel so easily as that. The prospect was awful and bewildering 
—more so to me than it can seem to you; and for a time it 
stunned me. At first I could not face it, but conclusion came at 
length from some words I chanced upon one troubled night at 
random, and these struck deeper than the first incoherent call. 
‘Behold, I have set before thee an open door and no man can 
shut it.... Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take 
thy crown.’ I would even then have stopped my ears; I could 
not; I was haunted, shadowed by the phrase, ‘no man can shut 
it’; there did not seem a hint of choice. Such crowns are sharp, 
press cruelly; indeed, though for myself, I see no shadow of one, 
I know they can wring blood from the brows that wear them. 
But it is not a crown I see at all, only an open door.” 

Did nothing tell you,” he persisted, in the manner of humouring 
a child, “that you were unaccountably possessed ?” 

“T was possessed,” she admitted quietly. “Visible signs 
became obscure; invisible things grew curiously actual. The 
figures of the world retreated as though behind a screen; its 
voices were a distant babel; my own short life, and time—the 
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time of ages—seemed only a little while; love, even with your 
image in its eyes, a mortal toy. This did not last; it could not, 
it appalled me; yet”—the refrain was musical, mechanical—* it 
was my message all the same.” 

“Briefly, you will pick your way to glory, and send me to the 
devil. That is the plain and vulgar fact. But if I say you shall 
not? Haven’t I the right to say it? Your first pledge was to 
me; calls and visions do not leave you honourably free to break 
it. Ishall hold you toit. I shall fight, I warn you, Laurie, and 
stubbornly for my own——” 

“T beseech you not.” She leaned towards him, borrowing from 
her soul a posture, an inflection of acute dismay. 

The accent, the attitude was that of a child in terror-stricken 
prayer. Of old she had denied, resisted, never yet put forth », 
plea. This suppliance of hers provoked in him a novel conscious- 
ness of passion, a dull sense of pity, moving him finally towards 
her spirit, forcing response to the spirit’s plea. To that appeal, 
some force outside himself, his individual need, his pain, and his 
perplexity, made answer. 

“Tf I yield tamely,” he said at last, “it will make your wild 
way easier.” 

“Tf you do not, you will break me.” 

She seemed as he glanced down on her, half shattered now; so 
tireless and yet so weary, formidably frail. 

“How?” he asked, not following her thought. 

“T cannot explain. I simply feel that if your power stooped to 
roughness, it would snap me—like a twig.” 

“Your whim—or what you call your purpose ?” 

“No; just myself.” 

“You understand that you have broken me? ‘That doesn’t 
seem to touch you.” 

“ But it does,” she cried, sweeping a hand across her eyes, 
“ God knows and pities me, it does. It blinds, bewilders me.” 

“Then you still care?” 

“There is no ‘still’ in love,” she answered quietly. 

“You are beyond me.” He grew harsh. “Dead or dying, as 
we uninspired people reckon life.” 

“One does not die because—one suffers. Everything can kill 
—but pain——” 

She found for this a slow and wavering smile which matched 
her utterance and provoked him by its difficult composure. 

“ IT will make you live,” he broke out almost brutally and stopped. 

Her pallor startled him, her face of fear. 

“God help us both,” he ended. It was more an imprecation 
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than a prayer. ‘I scare you, and you make me, somehow, half a 
fool and half a brute. The man that’s left can’t reach the woman 
in you. I suppose there’s nothing more to say.” 

She held her hand out, groping that way towards pardon, but 
he left her quickly, his farewell spoken in the prosaic click of the 
closing door. Now she raised her eyes and held him in her gaze; 
now she laid her heart under his hand to throb its story. Vainly. 
She might keep him thus, would keep him, in the coming years, 
his presence never lost, her secret. But with him it would be dif- 
ferent. If not present to his sense, his spirit would not feel her by. 
He would remember her in bitterness, or, losing bitterness, forget. 
Her old world she saw already in the dimness of the twilight, and 
the new gave yet no hint of dawn. Upon the space between 
them, blank and starless, she let fall a sudden rain of tears. 

Stella found her sobbing quietly, still standing by the window 
at the end of the big empty room. 

“This is not heroic, Laurie. Has Tony dragged you back to 
womanhood, reconverted you to common-sense ?” 

“He has gone in anger; justly cold. I have chilled every 
heart,” she mused desolately, shivering at their cold contact. 

“ Because you will not let them warm you. You used to be 
so simple, now you have become a rather complex puzzle of which 
we can’t fit in the parts, and if we could perhaps we shouldn't 
find the picture they produced convincing or attractive.” 

“Stella,” the girl ventured suddenly, “do you not believe in— 
God?” 

A shrug of the shoulders was to have served for answer, but 
the girl’s face called from its clearing mists a glance so newly 
imperative, that Stella framed a verbal substitute. 

“T have never disturbed myself to analyse anything so trivial 
as my ‘ belief.’” 

“'Then you cannot even partly understand.” 

“T don’t aspire to. But in my metallic way, I give you credit 
for sincerity, and some misguided pluck; your distress distresses 
me, though not to the point of weakness.” 

“Oh,” the poor child cried, as the mist gathered in her eyes 
again, “it is a wicked thing to say, but I wish, oh! how I wish, 
that some of us were weaker than we are!” 


III. 


Lavrence and Lucy Moreton, the pretty typical evangelists, had 
shut the door upon the crowded room and found themselves on 
the dark stairs. The party, given by the students in their 
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honour, had been a jovial, rather noisy farewell feast, and 
Laurence found that to have seen the end of them was an 
immense relief. For they had jarred—not to-night only—no— 
for three almost intolerable years. They were so unmodulated, 
she thought wearily, not of her world at all—what Stella, who 
had seen them once, had called “ betweens.” 

The people of her world had jarred in other days—but 
differently. Their pose and twang was more familiar, lighter 
and less vehement. It was of vehemence and all the cant of 
small solemnities that she had grown so tired. Yet they had 
been, she hastened to remind herself, extremely kind. “ Ex- 
tremely kind.” ‘The phrase suggested Lucy. Why did Lucy’s 
phrases always sound so ready-made? She turned to her and 
said abruptly : 

“Do you know I am in the mood to fling up everything 
to-night ?” 

“That sounds like a whisper from the enemy,” returned tho 
little enthusiast in her conventional pious fashion. ‘ When you 
have had your call P 

“Oh!” said Laurence with a touch of irritation. “ There are 
so many calls. How does one know, I wonder, if one has caught 
the real voice? ” 

But as she spoke, she felt her insincerity; had she not almost 
ceased to hear? ‘Three years ago, viewed from afar, with all its 
sadness and its severance, what a romantic possibility her sacrifice 
had seemed. ‘That picture had lost lustre, inspiration, and 
vitality ; its tone to-night was an intolerable grey. And then 
repenting of the momentary petulance, she added— 

“ Perhaps it is as well that we are going out together; you sec 
straighter and feel more simply than I ever shall. I suppose it 
is that I am tired—of—of people and exams. and_ tea parties, and 
all this week’s farewells. Good-night.” 

And as she said it, she was conscious of being a little tired of 
Lucy too. 

She hailed a hansom and was driven home. 

Her soul had lost its footing; she knew that. It beat itself 
distractedly against a chill, dark air; peered helplessly into 
obscurity ; listened with strained intentness for the still voice to 
speak again, imperatively, conclusively, as it had done before. 
Its obdurate silence silenced her; she was not able to send forth 
a cry. Where was the great Deliverer? Invisible, inaudible; 
another counsellor was near. “Reclaim your life,” it urged, “ it 
is yours to keep and not to cast away.” 

Yes, faith was assuredly failing her, and with it, power. Faith 
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will “remove mountains,” but unfaith, to the spirit’s vision, will 
remove them too. 

Reaching her rooms, she turned the light on hastily. Oh! she 
must have light, if only this prosaic, unilluminative glare! 

Stella and Lady Armitage were out: they seemed to be always 
out when she came in. Wherever they might be to-night, she 
wished herself with them. A hunger seized her, she felt starved ; 
a hunger for the old irresponsible existence, the hum of futile 
conversation, for the “swish” of skirts, music, the odour of 
familiar essences—yet she had never liked perfumes; she sickened 
for them now, only because they might restore the sense of some 
extinguished fragrance in the air of life. Her own dress was 
redolent of smoke and chemicals; she went swiftly into the 
adjoining room and changed it for an evening gown. Coming 
back, she began to pace up and down the long, luxurious room. 
It painted the picture of the easy past in delicately brilliant 
tints, and all her chosen things were there. She began fingering 
them feverishly, the costly knick-knacks strewn about it, their 
contact bringing some tangible assuagement of her hardly com- 
prekended pain. 

She stood looking at her little gallery of water-colours, oddly, 
unsymmetrically hung; at the rich, unlooped curtains, and the 
shallow, velvet shelves, upon which rows of unframed photographs 
were tilted in long lines against the wall. 

These portraits stared at her in merciless reminder of the 
barren present, a strange crew; authors and opera singers, known 
and unknowable celebrities, chance acquaintances, and friends. 
It had been early a marked trait of hers not to lose memory of 
faces which had pleased or spoken or impressively passed by; 
part of a keen and instinctive feeling that she must not let slip 
even the minor loveliness of life. Now they demanded its reten- 
tion, challenged dismissal, joining their own to that persistent 
utterance which breathed “stay.” The crowd of faces congregated 
round her, and from its midst emerged the one she shunned 
supremely; his whose, while her will remained, she must with 
the last remnant of it shut away. She could, she would not 
meet it, and her head dropped desperately down upon her hands, 

An hour, two hours passed. She lay back listening for the 
sound of wheels in the deserted street below. 

At length the clock chimed two; some minutes later she heard 
Stella’s step ascend the stairs and travel past her door. Would 
sleep befriend her? Lately it had touched her eyes reluctantly, 
come loth, aversely, to a sleepless heart. 

And speech? she wanted speech, but could not gain the hearing 
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of her own deaf spirit. Was Stella’s deafer? She went swiftly 
out and made her way along the unlit passage to her sister’s room, 

Stella was lounging in an armchair by the fire, “Why are 
you up?” she inquired yawning. “I thought ‘ your holiness’ 
retired at ten. I suppose you know your limits, but you are 
making a wreck—to be accurate, an exquisite wreck of yourself. 
Is it worth while?” 

“Tf you mean my looks, what does it matter? Are they really 
gone?” 

“Temporarily rubbed out. Of course it matters little to any- 
body, if not to you; but it reminds one for the millionth time of 
the proverbial irony of life. Now I, for instance, would sell my 
soul for your beauty, while you are placidly bartering your beauty 
for your soul.” 


“Not placidly; to-night I imagine both might be put up ata 
low figure.” 

“ What’s the matter? Has your visit to the menagerie brought 
ona headache? Did the inmates howl?” 

“Not more than usual. Stella—I have lost my way.” 

“That is tragic, but not final; and as we regard it, scarcely 
news.” 

“You know what I mean,” the girl said wretchedly. “It was 
foolish of me to come to you.” 

“If you want recuperative texts. I am religiously illiterate. 
Get Bennet to make you some coffee and go to bed.” 

“T know it’s late, but would it bore you dreadfully if I stayed 
here a little while? Please don’t scoff. I have a stupid dread 
of everything to-night; myself, my room, the world outside, the 
place I’m going to. You know we sail a week to-day.” 

“Sit down,” said Stella. “Try the chair with the green 
cushions. NowI1 come to think of it, I don’t see much of you. 
And is it really a week to-day? You strange unhappy child!” 

Laurence pushed the chair aside, advanced and stood before 
her sister, looking down with burning, over-brilliant eyes which 


had absorbed all the vitality of the white face from which they 
shone. 


“Stella, I must go on.” 

“But not to-night,” said Stella quietly. “To-night you’ve 
stopped, That’s obvious.” 

“To-morrow then. I—must—go—on.” 

“Tf that’s the programme for to-morrow, you had better sleep 
to-night.” 

“T cannot sleep, or if I do, my dreams are ugly, haunted.” 
She forced a smile and change of tone. 
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“That is a nice new frock of yours, one of Félise’s inspirations ? 
Jt seems ages since I saw Félise. Where have you been?” 

“ Must I exert myself to remember? There—and home, and— 
Oh, by the way, I met Tony somewhere. He is prepared to 
make a last attack. The news of your departure has disturbed 
him. He looks menacing and says ominously little. Isn't his 
tenacity commendable?” 

“He must not come, you told him so.” 

“JT imagined that to be your business. But, my dear, he will, 
and having waited all this time, he may be difficult to deal with.” 

“T know. I cannot see him.” 

“Tell him go.” 

“T cannot tell him—Stella.” She threw her hands out. “If 
I give way—break down, what should you say ?” 

“That you have wasted a deplorable amount of energy and 
time. I should congratulate you with reservations; but un- 
fortunately you will not ‘give way.’” 

The girl knelt down and with a dreary, childish exclamation, 
laid her head upon her sister’s knee. 

“T could go on,” she stammered—“ if—if there were anyone 
to pray forme. Not those people who are always praying.” She 
flung off the vision of those “people” with a gesture almost 
petulant—* but someone—different ; you, you know. I cannot; 
I have missed my way.” 

Stella drew off her gloves deliberately and put a hand upon the 
pale, soft hair. Her voice struck hard on her own ear in her 
attempt to soften it. 

“ Vailing—er—intercession,” she said presently, “I must 
substitute coffee,” 

And she got up to ring the bell. 


bY. 


“T nEeaxD you were le.ving England, and I came to say good-bye.” 

It was an unconsidered speech aud Anthony Gurney stammered 
over it; it was not what he had come to say. The words were 
wrung from him; they broke baldly upon a silence, which to his 
sense struck passion dumb; a stillness unresponsive, mute as 
death, which like death’s delicate presence seemed to pervade the 
room, 

The girl before him held this silence in her eyes, it clung 
to her pale lips, and lay upon her white, impassive brow. 

He could hardly identify this presentment of her with that of 
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the actual being who was to have been his wife. She faced him 
like the wraith of one whom he had thought to meet in flesh, 
but met, in fact, remote from it, under the aspect of an unexpected 
apparition; and he shrank from the strange encounter as the 
living shrink from death. 

She had said once—the phrase was lodged in memory—“ if 
your power stoops to roughness, it will break me”; and it was 
with this intent that he had come, only to find her unassailable, 
walled round by this fine silence, and guarded by a serenity 
which seemed not to belong to any world of his. 

He waited, with unaccustomed patience, for her reply. 

It came slowly; if sounded slow, even from that retarded 
voice: the cold prosaic utterance cut through him like a 
remembered thrust of steel. 

“Yes, we are sailing in a day or two; it was kind of you to 
think of me.” 

Was this, she wondered, what he had come to say? Was it 
against this colourless “ Good-bye” that she had fought so many 
nights—so many nights? 

The haggard hours reappeared, took shape in thought to mock 
her baseless fear. She might have spared herself that struggle 
in which she seemed to have spilt her spirit’s blood. 

It was his moment, had he known it, for revolt against the vain- 
ness of victory that had brought her to the verge of a supreme defeat. 

A breath of passion would have blown her towards him, swept 
the fluttering leaf into his hand, but there was something in 
her distant gaze, her parted preseace which forced him, for the 
moment, to suspend that breath. 

A band struck up in the street outside; he listened relievedly 
to its gasping delivery of a familiar air; the brazen wail restored 
him grotesquely to external life, recalled the social exigencies 
of the moment. 

“T suppose you will wear the native costume,” he ventured 
aimlessly, at length; “it ought to suit you, though you are 
80 fair.” 

“Yes, I suppose I shall in time; they say the people take 
more kindly to one, if one does.” 

“They will take kindly to you, anyhow. You know”—he 
smiled mechanically, he seemed to be babbling like a marionette— 
“you have a charm.” 

“T had,” she admitted simply, “but Stella tells me it is 
growing ‘ beautifully less.’” 

“A sisterly mistake.” He felt himself becoming momentarily 
more vapid. ‘“ How is she?” 
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“As usual; very robust and very gay.” 

It occurred to him how often he saw Stella, how in the future 
he would still be seeing Stella; that carefully draped and tinted 
personality, so uninteresting, noticeable only as a perpetual 
reminder of this other woman, now tangible, and near, but soon 
to be remote and irreclaimable. 

An assertive impulse seized him. He must crash through the 
numbing stillness of her presence, defy it and dispel it. But he 
had missed his moment, it was passed. The empty common- 
places which they had just exchanged had steadied her, and 
feeling a frail security, she kept it when, after a pause, he 
attacked it with— 

“T did not come to talk inanities. We are not dummies 
Let us be human. I had better tell you what I really came to say.” 

“No!” she said, summoning a coldness which seemed to be 
for her like death to desperate creatures, waiting within call, 
“ not if it is something which I cannot hear.” 

“But you must hear it.” 

His hard insistency struck like a blow against her clear 
reluctant voice. 

“You came to say good-bye.” 

She found a smile, held out her hand with a conclusive 
gesture of dismissal, adding, “Forgive me, I have nothing else 
to say.” 

He felt the flavour of an oath upon his tongue, the dust and 
smoke of failure flung into his eyes; a faint sweet bugle sounded 
his retreat, but ere he made it, he advanced a step. 

“T have a right to ask one question. Are you happy?” 

Her frame, her spirit seemed suddenly stung, then frozen to 
torpor by a rush of ice-like air. 

Her lips were stiffened by it, but she moved them, “ Abso- 
lutely happy.” 

He accepted it and she was left alone. 


7. 


Tae door had just closed upon Lady Armitage’s impressive 
figure, clad in sumptuous mourning, an orthodox embodiment of 
maternal grief. Her temporary absence appeared to Stella in 
the light of one of life’s remaining mercies; she got up and 
crossed the room. 

She caught her own reflection in one of the long mirrors. No, 
she had never looked, she never would look, even passable in black. 
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She paused to take note of the new lines with which the last 
few weeks had marked her face. They did not alter it materially, 
how should they? Hers was not a face—the knowledge had 
ceased to sting her—which sorrow or even time could mar. She 
was not old, and yet she would never be young again. Life was 
not thrilling, it never had been that; but it was no longer mildly 
entertaining ; and she surveyed the prospective length of it; it 
seemed so long, she thought, before one might reasonably expect 
to die. 

But this was sheer morbidity. She shook it off and went 
towards the window, looking out. The carriage was below; she 
watched her mother enter it and, after some fussy directions, 
drive away. The great room seemed intolerably empty; and yet 
this view of it was hardly new. Laurence must long have left a 
void, only she had not fully realised it before. In her cold 
and curious fashion, she had missed the child—-she always 
thought of Laurence as “the child”—and now the child was— 
where ? 

She left the window and sat down at a littered davenport, 
taking from a drawer some covered sheets and a telegraphic 
envelope. There was no need to re-read them; every line was 
painfully familiar; first the pink message, curt and callously 
official: ‘Laurence Armitage massacred, with others; will send 
particulars,’ and above it, the comic, unpronounceable foreign 
name of the place from which it was despatched. 

She put it down; the words had been so horrible, so startling, 
a few weeks ago, and this afternoon they wore a commonplace, 
accustomed aspect, like the ordinary delivery of news one might 
naturally expect to hear. 

“Laurence Armitage”—Laurie, yes; she was going back upon 
her first stunned reception of the bald announcement; that was 
her sister’s name, 

The door opened. “ Osptain Gurney” was announced. She 
held out a hand to the advancing figure, but did not rise. 

“ Please sit down,” she said. ‘Mamma had to go out. I am 
to offer profuse apologies, and you must accept them, as I did not 
tell her till the last moment that I was expecting you.” 

“Thank you.” His relief was frank. “I should have come, 
but not—so soon. You sent for me?” 

She took up the papers. “There is something that you will 
like to have. I wished to give it you myself. It seems that 
she ”’—love and death make definite and suflicient a bare pronoun 
—‘she wrote a fragmentary note to you. I have it here.” 

Without replying, he put out his hand for it. 
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“Perhaps you will read this first,” she suggested, offering him 
a more closely-written page. “It comes from Miss Moreton— 
the girl who went out with her—was with her. I wrote to ask 
for some remembrances of—of Laurie, and she has kindly and 
promptly sent me this. It has the twang, but one need not be 
critical ; the girl was evidently fond of—her.” 

He took the proffered sheet and read it through. It was 
headed by the tragic semi-farcical foreign name. 

“<«Dear Miss Armitage,’ it began, ‘as you have asked me, I 
will write all I can remember about our dear sister who is now— 
one cannot but rejoice to know—with God. I need not repeat 
details of the terrible catastrophe; you will be only too familiar 
with them by now. Some days before the dreadful—yet in a 
sense, blessed—morning, we had been warned to keep inside the 
gates—it was considered safer; but she was nursing a little 
native boy in one of the huts outside, and it seemed impossible to 
keep her from what she felt she had to do. She was always 
splendidly brave and fearless, and death came to her in the 
Master’s service. I believe now she must have known she had to 
suffer it for His sake. We saved ourselves; she seemed to have 
no self to save. She was truly “faithful unto death,” and Christ 
has given her a “crown of life.” 

“* We feel we have lost less a comrade than a light, for His 
light shone through her. Her spirit seemed a torch which did 
not flicker and could not fail. She sat often silent, while we 
chattered, but her presence was so illuminating we hardly missed 
her speech. I fancy she thought we “gushed” a little, and I 
once asked her if that were so. ‘“ Ab,” she said, “ you think me 
cold, but am I so critical? I hoped I had got over that. I try, 
in my most wayward moments, to remember that we are all 
warming our hearts at the same fire.” 

““« Her beauty madé a great impression on the people; it was 
an earthly gift, which she was permitted to make use of in the 
heavenly work. She promised extraordinary power, and we 
imagined a great future for her, not knowing it was to be greater 
than any we foresaw. “The Master is come and calleth for thee.” 
She went willingly at that call. Latterly, her health showed 
signs of failing, and we urged rest upon her, but she would not 
take it. She did not spare herself or seem to set any value upon 
her life. They say, at the last, she might have saved herself, but 
would not—did not seem to care. We were speaking once of 
memories and she said, “ My sweetest memory in heaven would 
be of some soul on earth that I had saved.” But the Master did 
not give her time to work for Him. He had appointed her to 
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die. “Dear in the sight of the Lord is the death of His Saints.” 
They met it gladly; it could not touch them, for they had pre- 
conquered death. 

“¢T think I have told you all I can remember. She said very 
little; it was only with the people that her reticence took flight. 
Accept my sympathy in your great sorrow; our tears for her, for 
all of them, are triumph; even our mourning strikes a note of joy, 
and that it may be blessed to all of us is the fervent prayer of— 
Yours sincerely, Lucy Morzrton.’” 

He returned the letter without comment. ‘May I have the— 
the note you spoke of ? It may be an answer to a cowardly appeal 
I sent; how long it seems! and yet it is not more than a few 
weeks ago.” 

“You must forgive me,” Stella explained, “ for looking through 
it, not noticing at first that it was obviously meant for you.” 

His glance fell on the page of foreign note which she held out 
to him ; he looked for a moment stupidly at the characters of the 
clear, decorative hand. The light was retreating, leaving the 
room to twilight. Stella lit two candles, and placed them on 
the table, but he went towards the window, preferring distance 
and a dimmer light. While he stood there, she sat steeped in the 
heavy silence, staring at the steady cones of flame. 

The roll of wheels outside, monotonously audible, seemed, as he 
read, to rumble in his brain, 

The letter started without preface and evidenced haste or 
agitation ; it was undated and began: “ Your note, this morning, 
lies in pieces upon my table. Itisone I could not keep. It seems 
as if my old life were in shreds, unreadable as that. I think 
itis. I have not answered you before, because I could not; I felt 
weak and faltering and distracted; now something tells me that I 
must. Why do you tempt me to unfaithfulness ro late? You force 
me, almost cruelly, to turn to you, but if I turn, it is only for a 
moment and with my bedy not mysoul. If I come back to you— 
you say I must—I must be sent, as I was sent away from you, by 
some diviner voice, and that, I cannot hear. I have lost hearing. 
Once before I lost it, but it came back; it will come back again. 
I wait. Iam alone. I suffer too. Love means so much beyond 
what we call joy. You say—yon cannot mean it? that my 
‘sanctity ’ as you call it,is purchased by your ruin. Is that true? 
The thought is terrible. It has bewildered me. Once, as I told 
you, I saw simply ‘an open door.’ I went, or seemed to go, 
straight through it. But now you have confused my sight. I 
see two doors ; one leads to you and one beyond you, but towards 
which the divine finger points, I cannot see, I wait for that; a 
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sign—a vision of my way. Be patient, gentler with me. I need 
patience too. I have my moments also of rebellion and despair. 
The sense of what I have made you suffer seems more than I can 
bear. Forgive me, for my life is not my own. The very tears 
that fall upon this paper seem not to belong to me. Will you 
be patient? Soon, certainly, clearly I shall see. I seem upon 
the verge of dawn—not far from some conclusive light. When 
once my path is plain I shall not waver; I shall go through it, 
when I find my door. I know you do not understand, but wait, 
with me—for me, perhaps. I send ~ 

It bore no signature; broke off abruptly; ended there. He 
folded it, and turned to Stella, holding the paper loosely in his 
hand. They faced in silence, two dark figures in the darkening 
room. After a long oppressive pause he came towards her and 
stood looking down upon the upturned unlovely face, thrown into 
pale and almost startling prominence by the two tall candles, 
between which he peered. His was in shadow, only faintly 
illumined by them, and as she saw it, it looked grey. 

“She would have come back—to me,” was his first heavy utter- 
ance. It seemed so idle Stella passed it by. But he returned to it. 
“ You don’t suppose,” he urged, with desperate persistence, “ that 
she wasn’t coming back to me?” 

He was used to Stella’s unresponsiveness; he took her silence 
now for acquiescence and went on. 

“T feel a clod; incapable of thought, incapable of pain. What 
are you thinking ?” 

“ Not of what you made her suffer; for God, I take it, loved 
her better and He made her suffer even more. I was thinking,” 
she answered, with a new note of tenderness, “of wasted love— 
and life, And of that ‘sweetest memory’ of hers denied. It seems 
hard she should have missed the thing she gave her life to gain.” 

“But you are rational; you of all people don’t believe in 
‘souls’ and ‘salvation’ and the rest,” 

“TI believe in saints. I did not. But I have thought just 
lately that this—what can one call it ?—awful sacrifice, should 
make of one either a thorough infidel or a thorough Christian. 
Most of us halt contemptibly between the two.” 

“T didn’t know you were that sort. I have never gone in for 
that kind of thing at all.” 

“Nor I,” she said quietly, “till now. But this last week it 
has occurred to me—I don’t know why I tell you—what if that 
‘ sweetest memory’ of hers—you see how the phrase sticks—what 
if the soul she wanted for remembrance and did not live—but 
perhaps died to saye—were—mine ?” 
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“Good God!” he cried, “surely this ghastly tragedy has 
turned you sick. You are not acquiescing in it, preparing to profit 
by it in some strained, unnatural way?” 

“Tf I did, don’t you see, it would be her doing and not mine; 
her way of coming back and talking over things, of making me 
share now what in the past I would not share. I should be glad, 
I think, if things turned out that way.” 

A strange antagonism seized him. What if, after all, the dead 
had memories? If she should have a memory—the right to that 
was his, not Stella’s—nobody’s but his. 

“ Pull yourself together,” he urged roughly. ‘ You are getting 
touched by—by——” 

“By the poor child’s madness,” she finished for him. “I 
think not.” 

He turned to go, turned back again, and faced her with a new 
insistence. 

“Don’t take it that way—any way but that! But no, you 
don’t, you can’t take it—that way.” 

She moved towards the window and the twilight. 

“It’s too soon—too strange. I do not know.” 


Cuartotre M, Mew. 
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Cie Similes in Milton's ‘Paradise Lost,’ 


Reapers of Milton have little doubt that if the similes were to be 
removed from the pages of ‘ Paradise Lost’ the poem would lose 
much of its charm. One misses them severely in turning to the 
austerer beauties of ‘Paradise Regained.’ Interesting and poetic 
as the similes are in themselves, to the lover of Milton they are 
very valuable, owing to the light which they throw on the life and 
art of the poet himself. When a writer illustrates his work by 
similes, he not only explains, ennobles, and relieves it, but he 
permits us glimpses into his own nature and history of a 
peculiarly intimate character. He draws his illustrations from 
the things he knows and loves best; his persons and scenes recall 
to him his observations of nature and human life, and evoke 
memories of what he has learned and assimilated. 

Milton has everywhere revealed himself in his prose and 
poetic writings, but perhaps in no part of them more distinctly 
than in the similes of ‘Paradise Lost.’ There are to be seen his 
favourite studies, the subjects which aroused his keenest delight, 
and in some cases the change which years brought about in his 
attitude towards them. We see what he admired, his cherished 
ideals of action and beauty, however strongly he may have devoted 
himself to the affairs of life in the world. 

Milton, of course, employs that simplest form of simile common 
in Homer, which is merely a plain comparison of his subject with 
some object of ordinary experience: for example, Satan in the 
second book— 

“Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire.” 


But the most instructive are the so-called “ long-tailed” similes, 
in which the comparison is extended to present a noble figure, 
which fires the imagination beyond the actual points of resemblance. 
So that by the form and matter of these similes we get a prelimi- 
nary glimpse into a striking characteristic of Milton—his lofty 
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ideal of the art he practised. He always felt that his high 
subject required the highest treatment, and that the imagination 
of the reader must be constantly elevated to, and sustained at, 
a lofty pitch. So, in his “long-tailed” similes, he may take us 
into another country, and show us quite different sights, but he 
always places us on some hill or vantage ground, where we gain 
a wide prospect, and breathe the purest and most bracing air. 

Over the Biblical similes we may pass lightly, as they form 
perhaps the least interesting class, and are by no means 80 
numerous as might have been expected ; they show us their author 
with his Bible at his fingers’ ends, but do not reveal the man so 
clearly as many of the others. They serve the important 
purposes of maintaining the religious atmosphere of the poem, 
and of connecting the earliest stated history of man and his 
fortunes. But when Milton puts the writers of Greece and Rome 
under contribution, we soon learn a great deal about him. 

Here his great learning comes out strongly, and is employed 
in the most striking and impressive manner. Professor Raleigh, 
to whose book on Milton we are deeply indebted, says that ‘“ most 
of the passages which have gained for Milton the name of a 
learned poet are introduced by way of similes.” He not only 
loved the classics, but had a memory stored with all the beauties 
of Greek mythology. His mind was principally attracted by 
these, especially the graceful and idyllic, such as— 


“Not in that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpin gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered—which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world.” 


On other occasions he introduces the woodland deities Sylvanus 
and Taunus, the Oreads, the arbour of Pomona, the three god- 
desses before Paris—all associated by him with the beauty of 
Eve and the lovely garden of Eden. Over against these stand 
the figures of the Titans and giants, Bellona stoning a city, and 
this fine instance— 

“Hell scarce holds the wild uproar: 
As when Alcides, from Oechalia crowned 
With conquest, felt the envenomed robe, and tore 
Thro’ pain up by the roots Thessalian pines, 
And Lichas from the top of Oeta threw 
Into the Euboic sea.” 


These classical similes bring before us in the happiest manner 
two of the passions most deeply seated in Milton’s soul—the love 
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of feminine and natural beauty, and the love of the awful and 
sublime. Sometimes, but rarely, he draws from his recollections 
of the ancient historians, as from Herodotus, in the tenth 
book :— 
“So, if great things to small may be compared, 

Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 

From Susa, his Memnonian palace high, 

Came to the sea, and over Hellespont 

Bridging his way, Europe with Asia joined, 

And scourged with many a stroke the indignant waves.” 


These similes show the student, but the student who found in 
his books the life and beauty of nature, not the details of Dryas- 
dust. One feels sometimes that Milton loved the world around 
as embodying, and reminding him of, the lovely fancies in his 
books, rather than his studies as recalling the charms of Nature. 
‘ Paradise Lost’ being composed when he was blind, we naturally 
find observation less prominent, and the poet’s mind driven in on 
its own store of cultured ideas. 

Before leaving this class of similes, it is worth while to notice 
a characteristic of Milton which is often observable in them— 
the careful noting of the fabulous nature of the personages and 
stories he cites, for example, in the first book— 


** As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian or earth-born, that warred on Jove, 
Briareus or Typhon.” 


He uses a favourite word “ feigned” in several of these similes, 
notably in speaking of Deucalion and Pyrrha, the Greek antetypes 
of Adam and Eve, the gardens of Adonis, or the judgment of Paris. 
In his zeal for truth, he is keenly anxious that the same validity 
shall not be assigned to the wonders of mythology which belongs 
to his Divine theme, and is careful to stamp the fictitious character 
of his classical comparisons. Here we see Milton’s love of the 
beautifal in conflict with his sterner passion for truth; he makes 
use of what he half disapproves, and this is accentuated in 
‘Paradise Regained,’ where he practically abandoned the mytho- 
logical allusions which charm us so in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Another large class of similes reveals an interesting aspect of 
Milton’s mind, end shows us a man fond of travel, in whom the 
characteristies of foreign countries, whether found in nature or 
man, never failed to kindle enthusiasm. They do not afford us 
much in the way of reproduction of his solitary continental tour ; 
though revealing himself in every line he wrote, he draws little 
on his personal observations of men and things, 
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The simile in the third book, of the scout who after peril— 


“ At last by break of cheerful dawn 
Obtains the brow of some high-climbing hill, 
Which to his eye discovers unaware 
The goodly prospect of some foreign land 
First seen, or some renowned metropolis 
With glistening spires and pinnacles adorned,” 


may be based on a recollection of his own approach to Rome or 
Florence. But characteristically he usually prefers the impres- 
sive scenes and objects he derived at second-hand, which loom in 
huge or beautiful outlines before his eyes, like the classical forms 
of Briareus or Pomona. Of this kind is the magnificent passage 
in the second book, of which Tennyson asked ‘‘ What simile was 
ever so vast as this ?” 


“As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs: ... so seemed 
Far off the flying Fiend.” 


It is not often that we get a personal touch such as that in the 
well-known simile in the ninth book :— 


“ As one who, long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight— 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound.” 


Tn this example Milton, for a moment, abandons the highlands 
on which he usually walks, and draws on his own experience, and 
not the ideas and experiences of others. <A careful study of the 
great poem shows that as a rule Milton turned mentally to 
the records of travel as readily as to his well-loved classics, 
and that he always carefully chose subjects which maintain the 
lofty level of his grand creations. 

This impression is strengthened by an inspection of those similes 
in which he resorts to astronomy, meteorology, atmospheric 
phenomena, and natural science. He alludes three times in 
‘ Paradise Lost’ to the wonders revealed by the telescope, invented 
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by Galileo, whom he had visited in prison on his Italian tour ; 
for example— 
“The broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 

Thro’ optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening, from the top of Fiesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, in her spotless globe.” 


Satan is compared to a comet: to the sun in eclipse: to a 
“black mist low creeping,” and to a will-o’-the-wisp “compact 
of unctuous vapour.” The phenomena of will-o’-the-wisp and 
marshy mists seem to have interested Milton a good deal, and 
their application to Satan very effectively inspires one with the 
weird horror of his baleful personality. 

Milton’s frequent references to the heavenly bodies, meteors, 
the “conflict of planets,” show a mind deeply sensible of the grand 
and sublime in Nature, by his art made to enhance the splendour 
of his theme. Landslips, volcanic eruptions, gunpowder excited 
his wonder, and are introduced by way of simile. 

In the means of science—the telescope itself, the composition 
of the “nitrous powder ”—he probably took no great interest ; 
the attraction lay in the vast powers they revealed to his 
wondering soul, 

The last class of similes to which we shall refer bears out this 
conclusion. There are four or five important comparisons in 
‘Paradise Lost’ suggested by the romances of which Milton had 
been a great lover and student: for example— 

“ But chief the spacious hall 
(Tho’ like a covered field, where champions bold 
Wont ride in armed, and at the Soldan’s chair 
Defied the best of Panim chivalry 
To mortal combat, or career with lance).” 


In these is to be found a common element of the marvellous and 
remote. He was fond of those “lofty fables and romances,” the 
“ Faerie Queen,” the “ Morte d’Arthur,” the “ Orlando Innamorato ” 
and “Furioso.” He was so devoted to romantic and chivalrous 
subjects that in 1639, on his return from Italy, he had almost 
decided to write an epic from the great field of Arthurian romance. 
This scheme he abandoned, partly because his mind turned for a 
time to a dramatic subject, partly because he could not be happy ina 
region of which he felt more and more the fabulous and uncertain 
character. Thus in the romantic similes one notices the same 
characteristic as in the classical, an anxiety lest his readers should 
believe the persons and stories cited to possess the same basis of 
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truth as the persons and events of his narrative. All this brings 
the man nearer to us, and one can understand how his passion for 
truth made him in actual life devote his genius to topics which 
were not the nearest to his studious and poetic heart. 

Mark Pattison writes :— 


“A naturalist is at once aware that Milton had neither the eye nor the 
ear of a naturalist. At no time, even before his loss of sight, was he an 
exact observer of natural objects. It may be that he knew a skylark 
from a redbreast, and did not confound the dog-rose with the honey- 
suckle. But I am sure that he had never acquired that interest in 
Nature’s things and ways, which leads to close and loving watching of 


them.” 

He goes on to point out that the poet was a man who indeed looked 
at Nature, but saw her through books. Hence his impressions 
from without were always received “in those forms of beautiful 
speech in which the poets of all ages have clothed them.” When 
Milton is away from his books, whether of classics, or travel, or 
romance, away from what he has heard or studied, he is generally 
brief and plain—even his lovely descriptions of Eden owe less to 
observation than to a Nature-stimulated imagination. 

The Miltonian similes cover a wide field, and admit of far more 
detailed handling than has been attempted here. They cannot be 
passed over by any lover of the poet, for these reasons—he employs 
them, as a rule, only to produce some strikingly grand or 
beautiful scene; and he draws them mainly from subjects dear to 
his inmost nature. The similes show us the art, the character 
and the history of Milton ; we get very near to him as the poct 
and student, and see little of the politician and pamphleteer. He 
does not analyse subtle conditions of mind and complex emotions, 
but sometimes by a simile he makes us see clearly something too 
great for our powers to grasp; often he gives a vague, vast 
poetic colouring to a simple scene or action. Addison, who, by 
his series of papers in the Spectator, did so much to revive 
interest in Milton, saw the importance of the similes for a right 
appreciation of the poet’s genius. We have attempted to show that 
they not only impart this, but give us a closer acquaintance with 
his character and history. If they had nothing else to tell us, the 
similes in ‘ Paradise Lost’ are standing evidence of that “grand 
style” which is by Matthew Arnold so rightly assigned to their 
author, and forms a guarantee for the immortality of his poems. 


H, ©. T. Francuin. 
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Sortuncia, 
“Persona umile e peregrina.” 


Cuarter I. 


Tur evening of a summer’s day in Rome—when the warm blue 
of the zenith had burned the horizon into orange, and the young 
moon, a diamond crescent flanked by a simple star, was already 
high in the eastern heaven. The streets were crowded; for at 
this hour the day’s work is done, and after the midday scorch— 
which puts the city to sleep—a cool breeze comes in from the 
Campagna, and first there is quicker breathing, then movement, 
then the joyous stir of life and the evening holiday. The ¢rattorie 
were thronged with family parties eating simple bourgeois fare ; 
young clerks and shopmen assembled in groups or patrolled the 
pavement arm in arm; carriages with gossamer ladies rolled 
along the Corso; priests and seminarists threaded their way 
through great throngs of the children of the people all sedate 
and very clean. For Rome is a clean and a quiet city; no 
cracking of whips and excited yelling, no fog, no dust; and the 
strong sunlight of the ages has faded nothing, only burned white 
things to gold, and yellow things to brown, and grey things to 
the purple of emperors—and of mourning. 

In this glowing twilight, Tullia di Luca—proud name for a 
working girl—wandered forth with her lover for their evening 
playtime. Both were dressed in the peasant costume, which—in 
Rome—betokens the wearer to be a very tame wild beast, an 
artist’s model dressed in the livery of service. Tullia had all 
the rich-toned, richly outlined splendour of a gorgeous animal. 
There was little soul in her dark face, where the blood mantled 
opulently, the black eyes flashed, and the low gleaming forehead 
was crowned by thick raven tresses. Her splendid neck, her 
shapely arms were bare, save for coral ornaments, and she wore 
massive gold ear-rings. Her head was draped with white, and 
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above her scarlet stays she had a white chemisette and puffed 
sleeves. Michele Gabrini, her lover, wore blue velvet picturesquely 
rubbed and faded, a jacket of lambskin, and the loosely-laced skin 
sandals still in use on the Campagna. His clothes were very 
pretty, but they were too big for him; he stooped and was a poor- 
looking, sickly lad, with wistful eyes and delicate features. As 
a child he had been named the Angiolino, and was the darling 
of all the painters, because of his ethereal, almost transparent, 
beauty. 

The pair met near the Quirinal, and came wandering down the 
Via dei Serpenti till they reached the Coliseum; here Tullia 
lingered to make eyes at a golden-haired German youth who 
was painting a water-colour of the Arch of Titus, Then they 
went on again till they had reached the trees round the little 
Archeological Museum, and here Tullia threw herself on the 
grass and Michele lay with his head on her lap, panting a little. 
Presently she bought fruit and small round leathery cakes from 
a man with a paniered donkey; and she fed her companion, 
coaxing him to eat by putting the morsels into his mouth, and 
slapping him when he kissed her fingers; her eyes all the while 
roving among the passers-by. 

“And the baby?” said Michele, rising on his elbow, “ why 
have you not brought her? It is five days since I have seen the 
little one, who will soon be a grown girl, able to sit for the 
painters, and to throw roses at the Englishmen in the Via 
Babuino.” 

“Bless me!” said Tullia, “I am in no hurry for that time. 
I shall be an old woman then, and fat as Monna Giovanna who 
sits to the Spanish painter for the grandmother in his picture of 
the Wedding. I am the bride in that picture, and Giovanna, 
who is not six years older than I, is the bride’s grandmother ! 
She rages with fury but she sits! He pays much silver, that 
painter, and his picture—ah! it will be the wonder of the 
world!” 

“ And in this picture who is the bridegroom ?” asked Michele, 
anxiously. 

“The Spaniard is not satisfied with the bridegroom. He will 
paint him anew from a new figure. The new figure will come 
on Monday and I also must come that we may pose together for 
half a day. The new bridegroom is handsome as the Archangel 
Michael in the Capucini, When I see him, it is clear I shall 
adore him more than a mere Michelino like you!” 

The lover’s eyes began to kindle under the influence of jealousy ; 
but he answered temperately : 
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“You speak in the air, my Tullia. On the scala there are no 
archangels. I know them all; they are ugly as devils every 
single one of them.” 

“That is true; even the Angiolini, Michele, have had the 
indiscretion to grow up; ® process in which, somehow, they seem 
to lose their wings.” 

Ife reverted to his former question. “Why, Tullia, have you 
not brought the baby ? ” 

“Per Dio! Am I to be seen dragging an infant about as if I 
were a nurse? The child is with her nurse. I don’t pay half 
my earnings to do the work myself, thank you!” 

“J would not like to think you without love for the little 
cherub,” murmured Michele, vaguely disapproving. 

“Ts it not love to spend half my earnings on her and buy linen 
for her as well? You don’t do that, Messer Angiolino!” 

“But I ought,” he cried eagerly, “it’s reason that I should 
feed my own child!” And he impetuously handed forth a lira. 

“ How long, Michelino, is that for?” asked the girl, mockingly, 
and he hastily supplemented the coin by two others, flushing 
shamefacedly. 

“Tm getting a bit poor, you know,” he murmured apologeti- 
cally. ‘ Wouldn’t your Spaniard have me in his picture, Tullia ? 
I'd be glad of a job just now.” 

“ Will you sit for the bridegroom, my friend, or for the beggar 
at the Church door ? ” 

“Couldn’t you tell the painter I was in all the pictures of 
churches painted by that Englishman with the hard name?” 

“ Right years ago, Michelino,” said Tullia, not without a touch 
of compassion. 

“Well, then,” said Michele, fiercely, pulling his felt hat over 
his brows, “maybe I'll do for the beggar. It would be a job 
anyhow!” 

She put her hand caressingly on his shoulder. “It’s not so 
bad as being the grandmother, Angiolino mio !” 

The soft tone bewitched the poor lad, nor was he wholly 
mistaken in thinking she loved him. Her affection, such as it 
was, had lasted a very long time; and—under propitious circum- 
stances—was not unlikely to last for ever. She had never 
forgotten the Angiolino he had been when he had first wooed her 
at his precocious seventeen. The present ruin of his appearance 
she noted rather with exasperation than with any distinct idea 
of giving him up. For her class she was wealthy, and during his 
several long illnesses she had kept him generously. Though she 
made his life miserable with her flirtations, she had never lost 
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the trick of soothing him with kisses and loving words, sincere 
enough, at least for the moment. The air was growing chilly, 
and Michele was seized by a cough which shook his thin frame 
and brought a hectic flush to his sallow cheek. 

“Oome along,” said Tullia, rising, “you'll be getting the fever 
next. And keep your three lire, Michelino, for San Luigi's 
feast; write him a letter, praying him to give you back your 
health and your looks that you may again find favour with the 
painters. They say San Luigi answers letters when it pleases 
him; why not? It’s worth trying; and the infant has no need 
of money, I thank you!” said the prosperous girl, proudly. 

Then they took their way homewards, Tullia walking in front 
elbowing her way through the crowd, and smiling when more 
than once she heard the complimentary : 

* Bella! Bella!” 

Michele was hard set to keep pace with her. At last, however, 
when their progress was checked by a crossing, he seized her 
arm, and abruptly asked a question which had been trembling on 
his lips the whole evening. 

“Tullia, for the love of God, tell me who gave you those 
ear-rings? Was it—that same Carabiniere? ” 

Tullia shook his hand from her arm, and laughed. ‘“ Who 
knows?” she answered, and moved on, pushing him before her 
till they had reached a little wine shop of their acquaintance, 
where they turned in. Michele sank on a chair and drank avidly 
from the flask before him, and Tullia entered into talk with the 
hostess and her two sons. One of these was a child of ten who 
also wore the livery of the models, a pretty boy dressed in green 
and rose colour, with long brown hair falling over his face. All 
day he capered backwards before the foreigners as they emerged 
from their hotels, offering them carnations as once Michele had 
done, and making them laugh when he said: 

“T speaks Engleesh! Get away! Getaway! Get away!” 

But presently the Carabiniere who had given, or rather lent 
Tullia his dead mother’s earrings, lounged in. He threw himself 
on a bench pulling the little boy to him with one hand, and with 
the other touching Tullia’s ears familiarly, while he said: 

“Very fine, my beauty! very fine indeed !” 

Tullia sipping her wine with laughing eyes had soon forgotten 
Michele, who seemed asleep, crouching before a lonely table, his 
head on his arm. 

“To-morrow,” said the soldier, “we go to Porta d’Anzio, 
whither the noble ladies come to bathe. Those whom you have 
seen to-night on the Pincio, will to-morrow at Porta d’Anzio take 
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off their fine dresses, and clothe themselves in the costume of boys 
and walk into the sea. Yes, and let the waves come upon them 
and wet their hair!” 

“ How I should like to see them!” cried the girl. 

“Why not? Thore are trains; there are excursion tickets. 
There is lodging for you with my aunt, whom I visit daily,” 
added the soldier, “in honour of her sainted sister, my beloved 
mother,” 

“ And the Spanish painter?” said Tullia. “I sit to him for the 
bride in his great picture of the wedding.” 

“ He will prize you the more if sometimes you play him falso,” 
said the Oarabiniere. 

“You teach me wisdom!” said the girl. 

Michele had looked up and was listening. Unluckily the wine 
had gone to his weakened head, and though he was furious his 
eyes looked merely stupid. He rose, staggering a little. 

“Come,” he said thickly, “ let’s get out of this!” 

The others stared in consternation, for drunkenness is not so 
common as to be easily forgiven. A look of disgust crossed 
Tullia’s face, and the Carabiniere, rising and pushing Michele 
away, said to her: 

“Tl take you, my beauty, to see the illuminations on the 
Pincio.” 

“T can’t,” she answered with a shrug, “I’m with him.” 

“He's drunk!” said the soldier; then Michele struck him. 
The hostess and the boy screamed, but the tall soldier only 
laughed, and taking Tullia’s hand led her magnificently out into 
the street, she half unwilling, but too angry with her lover for 
disgracing her to make effective resistance. 

For a moment Michele stood staring stupidly and trying to 
recover himself. Then the little boy, who found the whole scene 
pleasantly ridiculous, pulled his sleeve, and, standing on tiptoe, 
shouted in his ringing treble: 

“ He has taken Tullia away with him to Porta d’Anzio to live 
with his aunt!” 

Michele flung the child to the ground and rushed to the door. 
The pair had crossed the street and were at some distance on the 
way to the Pincio. Rattling down the street with unholy swift- 
ness, blowing » horn and emitting a cloud of ill-smelling steam, 
came one of the new motor carriages which have come to assist in 
the modernization of Rome. Michele neither saw nor heard it; 
his eyes were fixed upon Tullia. He rushed forward, tottered, 
missed his footing and fell—full in the path of the advancing 
monster. He seemed doomed to certain annihiliation; but a big 
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youth, loafing along the pavement, his hands in his pockets, his 
round, boyish face at the moment preternaturally serious, flung 
himself violently to the rescue, with more zeal however than dis- 
cretion ; and with only partial success. 

There was a general confusion and loud screaming of fear and 
horror. No one was killed, but both Michele and his preserver 
were struck down and seemingly crushed. All the women went 
into hysterics, and the little green velvet boy, yelling his loudest, 
ran for the police ambulance. Presently the two victims were 
together in the accident-ward of the big hospital of C—— two 
miles off. Michele was sobered and sensible, able to give his 
name and tell what had happened, but with his thigh badly 
broken. The other was stunned and lay jspeechless for many 
hours. 

Tullia di Luca knew nothing of the accident; she had gone to 
see the illuminations with the owner of the golden earrings. 


Cuapter II. 


In another quarter of the city Fortunata was the little under- 
servant at Signora Evangelisti’s Pension in Capo le Case. 
She ran errands and did the washing and the scrubbing (I 
hesitate to assert that she scrubbed much) scoured pails and tins, 
darned stockings and sometimes minded her mistress’s baby. 
Three times a day she descended from the fourth floor of the 
house in Capo le Case, and ascended to the fifth floor of a house 
in the Via Due Macelli to fetch the meals; for the signora had 
two pensions but only one cook and one kitchen for the twin 
establishments. Fortunata was a little country girl whom the 
signora had taken out of charity (which meant for very little 
wages) @ year or two ago when her father had been killed by 
lightning and her mother had sat wringing her hands because she 
had too many children. 

Fortunata at that time was like a little wild animal, so fierce, 
80 shy, 60 ignorant, and withal so untidy. Almost literally her 
mistress had to chain her to her post, and no one could count the 
number of plates she broke in the first fortnight. The foreigners 
who frequented the pension did not like her; they said she was 
careless, bad-tempered, even dirty; she frightened them by the 
way she rushed into their rooms without knocking, or withou 
waiting for an answer after thundering on their doors with he: 
small but powerful knuckles. The fright, however, was mutual, 
Fortunata’s violence being caused entirely by that emotion. She 
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was terrified at her mistress, and terrified at Pompilia, the upper 
servant, and terrified at the fat cook, and above all terrified at 
the foreigners. When she heard them talking in their barbarous 
tongues, she crossed herself; if they spoke to her she invoked the 
saints; when they misunderstood her semi-patois she ran away ; 
if Pompilia bade her repeat her errand she began to cry. The 
only person Fortunata was not afraid of was the baby. Her 
moments of happiness were spent with him, and she carried him 
indefatigably up and down the terrace, singing at the top of her 
voice the uncouth folk-songs which made the musical German 
lady in the best bedroom stuff all her fingers into her ears. 

But by the time Fortunata was fifteen and a half she had lost 
her savagery. She had grown gentle, almost tidy; was rather a 
favourite with the foreigners (whom she still detested), and 
extremely useful to her mistress, to Pompilia, and to the stout 
cook. As for the baby, he adored her, and not only for the sake 
of the folk-songs. 

Yet at five o’clock on this particular day, Fortunata, alone 
with the child and responsible for the whole establishment— 
Pompilia and the signora having gone out shopping—was crying 
as only an Italian girl can cry. Her tasks surrounded her, all 
undone ; unwashed plates encumbered the table, unmended socks 
strewed the floor, the baby had not been dressed, and she herself 
was still in a smudged scarlet blouse, and purple skirt much too 
short, and torn in the gathers. On the mat before her, set up 
like an idol to receive sacrifices, were the fragments of the best 
china milk-jug. The padrona had bidden her prepare it for the 
American lady who was giving a tea-party; and oh! Holy 
Mother of God! the American lady was even now ringing her 
bell, and pettishly too, for the hour was late and none of the 
necessary utensils had been brought for her entertainment. 

Of all the foreigners Fortunata detested that American laty 
most, She was a new-comer, very tall, and most uncannily fair; 
and she looked at people through glasses mounted on a long tor- 
toiseshell pole, which the child took for some form of the Hyvil 
Kye. The bell rang a second time, and Fortunata cried on, and 
shuddered convulsively, and spread out trembling hands in vain 
supplication to the broken milk-jug. 

Then she sprang to her feet with one of the fawn-like bounds 
she had learnt on the Campagna, snatched up the baby, blankets 
and all, the fragments of the jug and a huge green umbrella, and 
hurried down the stairs and into the street. To face the American 
was impossible, and moreover she had remembered a little china 
shop in the Via Tritone, of which the master was a compassionate 
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person, and perhaps capable of sticking the jug together again 
before the signora’s return. 

But the rain of a sudden thunderstorm was descending in great 
sheets, and the baby and the umbrella were ponderous and 
slippery, and Capo le Case which she must cross had never before 
been so crowded. Fortunata was almost in tears again, when sho 
felt a great hand on her shoulder, and a loud, pleasant voice was 
speaking her name, and there close beside her was her one only 
friend in the whole world, the young Neapolitan mason who last 
month, when he had had work in the Tritone, used to waylay hor 
every evening to give her a kiss. 

Quick as thought Fortunata unladed the infant and the 
umbrella on him, and herself clinging desperately to the jug she 
dragged him under a sheltering archway, and poured her woes 
into his sympathising ear. 

“But the handle came off in my hand, it did, it did, it did!” 
she cried, “I wasn’t doing anything to it! And the signora 
loves that milk-jug like the Bambino Gest; and she will scold 
me till I tell lies, and she will turn me out, I know she will! 
And I shall die, Michele! I shall die of being starved ; or I shall 
be struck by lightning like my father for telling lies!” 

And Fortunata quivered all over, and shrieked as a peal of 
noisy thunder rattled among the houses. 

“Santo diavolo!” said Michele, “it would be better for you to 
run away, Fortunata.” 

“But no, Michele, I tell you no!” cried the girl, “it wouldn’t 
be better! I have nowhere to run to. I do not know if my 
mother is still living, and she would beat me. And on the 
Campagna there is so little to eat, and Iam not strong enough 
to labour in the fields with the other women.” 

“Tt is true,” said Michele, putting his arm round her. “ You 
are a weak little thing that I could break in two with my smallest 
finger.” 

And he surveyed her, she pressing very close to him, her big 
anxious eyes fixed on his as if her fate lay in his hands. Michele’s 
rosy face, which had not the Roman gravity, became suffused with 
vivid carmine, and he said slowly, in a low tone of astonishment, 
“ Fortunata, since I saw you last you have become beautiful as 
Saint Agnes and the Holy Virgin herself!” 

And he bent his head till his eyes rested on hers, and kissed 
her with a new sort of solemn kiss very amazing to them both. 
After which Fortunata took the baby, and demurely removed 
herself to a little distance, sitting down on a step and pushing 
the hair out of her eyes; looking at Michele, however, and 
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smiling, while a delicate flush came and went on her softly 
rounded cheeks. And they both felt that a new chapter in the 
story of their innocent young lives had begun. 

What he had told her was true. Fortunata had blossomed like 
one of those fair southern flowers which open in a single night. 
She was round and graceful and pink, without a line left of the 
frowns which had disfigured her childhood. Her tears of an hour 
ago had left no trace beyond an added brilliance in her long- 
lashed eyes, which to Michele’s thinking gleamed like stars. 
Presently he followed her to the steps and seated himself by her 
side, stroking her hand and gently kissing the edge of her black 
locks, which rose thick and curly above her pure low forehead. 
Then he took a long breath, rose, stuck his hands in his pockets 
and delivered himself thus: 

“ Fortunata, I am out on strike. The strike will last at least 
three days, and is very convenient. It has enabled me to embrace 
my Fortunata, and it will give us time to make all our arrange- 
ments. Dear one, I am of opinion that I shall not return to the 
building trade. The strike will bring no gain to me, for what I 
desire is not more wages but more freedom, and that is what no 
strike will give me. While it continues my mother storms like 
one distracted, and when it is over she will drive me like a slave. 
Is that a life, I ask you, for a man like me?” 

“Oh, Michele,” sighed Fortunata, “do not talk to me about the 
strike, for I cannot comprehend it!” 

“TI am excused from military service,” continued Michele, 
“because I am the only son of a widow; but I would have liked 
to go soldiering well enough. My mother works without 
difficulty; per Bacco! she does work! And my three sisters 
have all got husbands, and all of them live at home with her and 
me. There are three excellent brothers-in-law, and one cannot 
cross the floor without treading on infants. When I marry it 
would displease me much to join that great multitude. My 
Fortunata, hearken; I will take my wife to Naples, and there I 
will be a boatman, like my father, who was drowned !” 

Fortunata shuddered; however, she inquired with seeming 
composure: “ What is it at Naples which you like so much, 
Michele ?” 

“T have often told you, Fortunata. There is an immense sea, 
bluer than the heavens, and with great waves rolling over it. 
When the waves come to the edge of the shore they boil over like 
& saucepan, and turn white and fall down and are broken to 
pieces. If you are in a boat you dance up and down, and 
hear a gurgling round the keel. When the sun shines there are 
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sparkling dancing things on the water which dazzle your eyes. 
There is a good smell from the sea and always winds blow. At 
Naples people laugh, and they do not labour as they labour here 
in this country of my mother’s. And there is fish to eat; and so 
many clothes are not needed as here” (at this Michele dramati- 
cally tore off his necktie and flung it on the ground). “The 
sunshine and the spray are more agreeable than clothes, and very 
often one can slide into the water and swim. And at Naples,” 
he concluded with enthusiasm, “there is a great mountain with 
smoke and flames coming out of it, like the mountains of hell!” 

Fortunata still shuddered. 

“Do people die much in Naples?” she asked cautiously. 

“Santo Dio! Less than here, and more agreeably! Here 
they die in beds of the small-pox, and are put into the ground in 
boxes. There, when the good God wishes it, they fall into the 
sea and stay in it for ever, listening to the waves and feeling the 
sunshine through the water.” 

“T should like very much to see Naples,” Fortunata nerved 
herself to say, after a little pause. 

“Then,” said Michele, holding out his hands to her, and rearing 
his head proudly, “it is very plain, my Fortunata, what we must 
do. We must get married at once.” 

She manifested no overwhelming surprise, only paled a little, 
and a mist came over her eyes, as she laid her hands fearlessly in 
her lover’s. 

“ But, Michele,” she said seriously, “I am afraid it is too late 
to-night. I have the baby you see, and the milk-jug, and 
presently there will be the dinner to fetch. And while we are 
waiting to go to Naples, I should be very frightened living with 
your mother and all those infants and brothers-in-law.” 

Michele sat down and emptied his pockets. He found a largo 
key and a roll of paper money, all of which he handed solemnly 
to his bride. 

“See,” he said, “I have already vacated from my mother. I 
have brought away all my things and these 275 lire which I have 
saved, and which I am now giving to you. And here is the key 
of a room my mate Giuseppe, who has gone away during the 
strike, has lent me. There are two holes in the floor and the 
windows are broken, but it is ina great beautiful house with a 
staircase finer than ever you saw, and carving over the big door. 
The room contains two chairs and a grate, and a bench and 
mattresses; very excellent mattresses, for the room belonged to 
Giuseppe’s brother who died, and who was a mattress maker and 
used to take some of the wool, when he went to the hotels, to 
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teaze the mattresses. You and I will live in that room, Fortunata, 
till Giuseppe returns ; and we will go there now, and on our way 
we will call on Padre Bernardo, the priest who married my sister, 
and ask him to wed us to-morrow.” 

“ And not go back at all?” breathed Fortunata, eyeing the jug 
and remembering the American. 

“ Why should you go back, my beloved? They will scold you 
and beat you and frighten you. But I, Fortunata, will never 
frighten you about anything.” I will love you and kiss you all 
the day long, as long as ever I live,” said the Neapolitan 
embracing her fervently, and Fortunata sighed like a happy dove 
and murmured : 

“Qh, I shall be very happy with you, Michele, even at Naples!’ 

“Come then,” said Michele, “ we will set out for our room at 
once.” 

“ Michele,” replied the girl, “ whether they scold me or not you 
know I must take the baby home safe. But I will run away 
afterwards and come to you in the room with the holes in the 
floor; that is if you are quite sure it is not wrong living together 
while we are waiting ? ” 

“How could it be wrong, when we are going to be married 
to-morrow ?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t remember what my mother said about 
it. Are you quite sure, Michele, it would not be wrong ?” 

“Quite sure, Fortunata. I would not deceive you for the 
world. I would be angry with you for not coming with me now, 
and for loving that infant more than me, if it were not,” said 
Michele, almost awestruck, “that sitting there with him in your 
arms, and watching him with your soft eyes, Fortunata, you look 
beautiful as the blessed Virgin herself with the little Gest.” He 
came nearer, and stooped, putting his hand on her shoulder. 
“ Fortunata, it may be that at Naples you will some day have a 
better baby than that one, a baby of your own.” 

Fortunata looked up with a little cry of joy, and again Michele 
kissed her with great solemnity. Adam and Eve in their paradise 
were not happier nor more innocent. 


Cuapter III. 


Fortune favoured the girl’s return. She laid the child in his 
cradle with many kisses, dressed herself in her best frock, and 


was down the long stair and out into the street again before © 


anyone had seen her. She ran; it was so hard to believe no one 
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was pursuing her. But at the first church she checked herself, 
threw her handkerchief over her head, went in, and prayed very 
fervently for Michele and herself; that he might not be drowned 
nor swallowed up by the burning mountain, but might love her 
all her life as he had promised; and that she might be a good 
wife who never required scolding, and might have a baby of her 
own. Then, secure in the protection of the Madonna she tripped 
on again through the streets, a radiant Fortunata; and presently 
she bought sausages and cheese and buns and other good things; 
and she asked her way, and went bravely on till she had reached 
a region quite new to her, where the very poor live in fine but 
unfinished and half-ruinous houses, and where she hoped Michele 
was waiting to welcome her with loving eyes. 

She found the house, and a woman on the stair told her that 
it was all right, and that she herself had cleaned out the room 
after the death of the mattress-maker last week. Fortunata could 
have spared this detail; she turned away and climbed the long 
ioarble stair where dirty children were throwing things at each 
other, and uncouth noises came from densely-populated rooms. 

“Here I am, Michele, beloved!” she sighed, believing that in 
half a minute she would be clasped in her sweetheart’s arms, and 
that all her troubles and anxieties would be ended for evermore. 

But though she found the room, and it was as he had described 
it, no Michele was in it. She felt a pang of alarm, but the sight 
of his dusty jacket and necktie reassured her, and she smiled, 
guessing he had put on his best raiment for the important inter- 
view with the parish priest. 

And he had made preparation for her coming; cups and brand- 
new plates were spread on the apology for a table, and a rose, 
sweet though faded, was tied to the smaller chair clearly designed 
for herself. She smiled again, and bustled about preparing the 
feast. Still he did not come, and presently she sat down and 
sang her folk-songs to amuse herself. It was dark now, and she 
hesitated to light the only candle. A tired Fortunata, she fell 
asleep and dreamed happy dreams of sunshine and love and a baby 
of her very own. 

She awoke with a start upon hearing a loud noise in the room 
below. For a moment she could not remember where she was; 
rhe looked round in terror, expecting to sea the dead mattress- 
maker in her lover’s empty chair. The crescent moon served but 
to make darkness visible. A clock struck, and Fortunata, already 
terrified by her solitude, could not count the strokes Surely it 
struck thirteen! Surely she had fallen under spells of sorcery ? 
Where, oh where, was Michele ? 
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With shaking fingers she lighted her candle, but the night 
wind instantly extinguished it; that cold blast itself was fear- 
some, it was like the icy breath blown before them by spectres. 

And now, stealing through the night, came the chant of a 
funeral-hymn. She crept to the window and peered down into 
the street below. She saw friars, torches, candles, all like 
phantasmagoria to her frightened eyes. Presently a great black 
coffin was carried out of this very house. 

“Michele is dead,” cried the forsaken girl. “I know it! I know 
it! Michele is dead, and I shall never see him again!” 


Cuarter LY. 


Don Bernarvo, the priest, had that evening been eating his 
supper in no very good humour, for his sister was in bed with 
fever, and consequently there was a musty egg in the omelet. 
Opposite the priest, and discussing with him socialism, strikes, 
economics at home and abroad, sat his cousin, a sea-captain; very 
worldly, slightly quizzical, and imbued with an American go- 
aheadness which he had acquired on his voyages. Don Bernardo, 
who read books and had once spent six months in England, had 
been accustomed to consider himself a go-ahead sort of person, 
too, but in the presence of this cousin he felt old-fashioned, 
ignorant, tame, an unprofitable servant, doing daily what was 
his duty to do. 

“Bring the man in,” said the good father somewhat testily, 
hearing he was inquired for. Enter a very young lad, shy and 
awkward, dressed in his Sunday best, and wearing in his button- 
hole the twin of that rose which Fortunata had found tied to her 
chair. The cousins, both of them short and fat, admired the tall 
lad, and unconsciously felt favourably disposed towards him and 
his still-unspoken request. 

The boy was oppressed by that dumb devil which sits like a 
nightmare on the bosoms of the youthful and the modest; how- 
ever, he stammered out, his words sounding to himself dreadfully 
unreasonable as he spoke them: 

“T want to get married; to-night, father, or to-morrow, or—or 
I beseech you—next day!” 

The sea-captain went into a great roar of laughter, and the 
priest frowned, vexed that one of his flock should be ridiculous in 
the presence of this scoffer. 

He asked Michele his age, trade, means, prospects; then, 
abruptly : 
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“ What do you want to marry for?” 

The dumb devil did not permit the reply: “ Because I love my 
Fortunata.” He persuaded Michele it were more decent to say : 
“ Because Fortunata loves me.” 

« P-f-f-f-” returned the priest, and leaped to the conclusion that 
the half-grown boy had been seized by an elderly Delilah, as a 
lamb is seized by a ravening she-wolf. 

“Come now—you say you are a mason—on strike——” 

“To the devil I tell you with strikes!” interposed the captain ; 
“there's a strike, if you don’t call it a mutiny, among the Genoese 
seamen |” 

“ You say,” continued the priest, “‘ you have 275 lire; where is 
it, this great gold-mine ? ” 

“T have given it to Fortunata,” stammered Michele. 

“She’s a designing woman! and you, my son, are an idiot. 
She has no right to your money. As for marrying, it’s ridiculous! 
You lads have hardly any work, you go on strike, lose your pay 
and your place, you listen to liars who make you false promises, 
and set you murdering kings and statesmen and each other. You 
simply can’t marry at your age; and on 200 lire. Before you're 
thirty you'll be a beggar, and your wife will have died leaving 
half-a-dozen brats. Poverty is the curse of this country. Instead 
of marrying and becoming a pauper you ought to go to England 
and learn something about energy and prudence, and—and 
commerce,” ended the priest somewhat suddenly, having detected 
the captain’s quizzical eye fixed on him. 

Michele had not followed the argument; but when Don Ber- 
nardo proceeded to enlarge upon the responsibilities of wedlock, 
painting a gloomy picture in the blackest pigments, the poor boy’s 
head drooped. He had not thought of all that; he felt he had been 
rash in persuading Fortunata to leave her situation. Evidently the 
father did not intend to marry them ; and so simple was Michele he 
never dreamed of insisting, nor of consulting the civil authorities. 

“Go away, my friend,’ ended the ccclesiastic, waving his 
hand, “ repent this unutterable folly. Wait seven years till you 
have a beard and 5000 lire in the savings bank, Then you may 
come to me again; for to night, addto.” 

“But what is to become of Fortunata?” asked Michele quite 
cowed, There was no answer; and he added shyly: “We did 
not think it would be right, father, to live together without 
marrying.” 

Again the captain laughed, and the priest was greatly 
scandalised. 

“Tam glad you show some glimmering of intelligence, young 
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man,” he said, so severely that Michele could hardly prevent his 
legs from running away with him at once. 

The captain had all this time been staring hard at the youth, 
and now he struck abruptly into the conversation. 

“ Exempt from military service, are you? A mason on strike? 
That’s a paltry business for a big fellow like you! You ought to 
be ashamed of it.” 

“Tl neither be a mason, nor go on strike any more!” cried 
Michele. “ Rome without Fortunata is hell to me. T’ll go back 
to Naples and drown myself in the sea.” 

“Naples? Thesea? You know the sea then?” 

“The sea to me,” said Michele, opening his arms dramatically, 
“ig like God’s heaven embracing the earth.” 

“Tut, tut! Would you like to go to sea in a ship?” 

“Td like it better than anything on earth, except marrying 
Fortunata !” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders, and said, in the go-ahead 
tone he had learned in America— 

“My ship sails from Genoa on Sunday, and my crew is short- 
handed owing to these infernal strikes. If you choose to come 
with me, I'll soon make a man of you.” 

“You would take me to sea in a ship?” cried Michele, unable 
to believe his ears. A dreadful thing happened to him—he was 
only nineteen—he felt that he would rather go to sea than marry 
Fortunata ! 

“Boy,” said the two men at once, “if you hesitate you are 
a poltroon, and what is worse even than that, you are a fool!” 

“ But—but I promised I'd marry her!” said the poor lad again 
and again; and they could get no decision out of him though 
they urged him strongly, the priest because he thought Fortunata 
a she-wolf, and because he fancied his go-ahead cousin was 
laughing at him; the captain because he had a quarrel with 
Genoese seamen; both because they were obstinate men, who 
having carelessly put their hands to a plough were morally 
unable to draw them back. 

Michele went out, a prey to contending emotions so violent he 
could scarce see where he was going. He had been scolded, and 
called a rascal and a coward and a baby. Perhaps he deserved 
it. After all Fortunata was a bit of a child to be a wedded wife, 
and he himself felt scarce old enough for the brats, poverty, 
hospitals, crimes and prisons of Don Bernardo’s evil forecast. 
And to go to sea in a ship had been his longing ever since he 
had waded barelegged in the Mediterranean under shadow of the 
flaming mountain. Oh! and to see foreign cities, of which he 
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knew so little that he imagined them paved with gold. And 
to escape from his industrious brothers-in-law, and from the 
tyranny of his mates, and the tedious talk of strikes and 
socialism. 

But yet—to abandon Fortunate, who trusted him, who loved 
him, whom he loved. By the love of God, yes! whom he loved, 
who was beautiful as the Madonna with the infant Jesus in her 
arms, who was coming to him this very evening in the bridal 
chamber ! 

It was at this moment—as he loitered, reasoning with himself, 
and brushing tears from his eyes like the big baby he was—that 
his attention was caught by the still unfamiliar sound of a motor 
car, tearing down the street, emitting smells, noises, and a 
portentous steam. And, behold, a man in a fantastic dress came 
out of the little wine shop swiftly but staggeringly, and started 
to cross the street in the very path of the advancing monster. 
Michele did not stop to reflect ; he hurled himself to the rescue ; 
the result we know. He partially saved his man, but was him- 
self knocked down and stunned, and borne away to the hospital. 

In the middle of the night, the boy opened his eyes and found 
himself in bed in a strange room, a calm, sweet, severe nun 
bending over him. 

“You saved a poor man’s life,” she said; “it was worth even 
great pain to do that, my son.” 

Michele was very weak, and as she spoke his soul was flooded 
with despair. 

“Fortunata!” he said piteously, “ Fortunata!” 

And he tried to rise and go away, but the nun would by no 
means permit this, and he argued and struggled with her, and 
talked so vehemently about strikes and ships and milk-jugs that 
they thought him delirious, and were quite sure of it when he 
gave precisely the same name, “ Michele Gabrini,” as the man in 
the bed next to him, who had been brought in at the same time 
from the same accident, and had broken bones but no head injury, 
and was quiet and sensible. 


CHAPTER Y, 


Fortunata never know how she got through that_first night of 

her desolation. ear of any kind is bad; panic—fear of you 

know not what—is worst of all. However, the morning found 

her still alive, and still waiting for her lover. The hours seemed 

endless, for sho had no oceupation, no talent for interesting 
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thought. She was afraid to open the door, to look from the window, 
to go down the stair. Towards evening, she burst into passionate 
weeping, remembering the coffin, real or imaginary, which she 
had seen carried from the house in the dead of night. 

Next day she summoned up all her courage and went to the 
Esquiline to see Michele’s formidable mother. Signora Gabrini— 
tall, grey, stately, surrounded by her innumerable progeny— 
was not sweet-tempered; she accused the child of stealing her 
son’s money, of making him wicked, of causing a strike in his 
trade. She said Fortunata had the evil eye, and would slay 
everyone she overlooked, as she had already slain Michele in a 
street accident. Fortunata screamed and was hurrying away, but 
Lucia, Michele's youngest sister, a pretty person with twins in 
her arms, took pity on the forlorn intruder and whispered: 

“Hush! He isn’t really dead, you know; he has ail his legs 
and arms broken, but what of that? They can mend anything 
at the hospital, if only they cut deep enough.” 

“ Hospital! Accident! Holy Heaven!” sobbed Fortunata; ‘Ob, 
he is dead! I know he is dead, and I will kill myself and die too!” 

She set off running, and never drew breath till she had reached 
the hospital door. 

“Ts there a man here—oh, a very young man—good and 
beautiful as San Giovanni, and named Michele Gabrini ?” 

“Truly, my pretty dear,” replied the porter, “a veritable 
Angiolino of a young man, and in very pretty clothes. Brought 
in two days ago in a perfect jelly!” 

“Ts he dead?” shrieked Fortunata, “say to me he is dead, and 
I will tear both your eyes out!” 

“Quietly! Quietly! He isn’t dead. He will be cured like 
other folk.” 

“ Let me go to him!” 

“This is not visiting day, my little dear,” said the porter. 

Fortunata crouched on the floor, with heaving bosom and 
flashing eyes, like the little wild animal she was, paying no heed 
to the people around. Now and then she got up and went to the 
porter, shaking a small clenched fist in his face. 

“Let me go to him!” she said, and the porter smiled and 
repeated: “This is not visiting day, my pretty one.” 

She returned to her lair. 

A ghastly procession cama in; men with marks, carrying some- 
thing which she supposed a dead body, 

“That’s just how they brought your lover two nights ago, my 
dear,” said the porter. 

Fortunata gave a cry. 
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“He is dead,” she moaned, “I know he is dead! You won't 
let me see him because he is dead. And I—I wish to see him 
and die too!” 

“You must come on Thursday,” said the porter; “ but even on 
Thursday you shall not see him unless you go away now.” 

At this she rose docilely; and taking off her coral necklace she 
entrusted it to the porter, saying : 

“Tell him I have brought it for him because I love him.” 

She went out, and never noticed that she was followed by a 
handsome girl dressed as a model, also wearing a coral necklace, 
and accompanied by a showy carabiniere. 

“Tt seems,” said the model, “there is someono to do my work 
for me. I should never have believed it of Michelino, Well! 
I'll let him alone for a day or two, if that’s it.” 

Fortunata went out, and when she came to a church she threw 
a handkerchief over her head, entered, and prayed : 

“Holy Mother of God, keep Michele alive just till Thursday 
that I may see him once again and tell him I love him.” 

Then she returned to the room with the holes in the floor, and 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

Her message and her necklace were taken to Michele, the wrong 
Michele, Michele the Angiolino. With splints from foot to 
shoulder, and a strange apparatus of cradles and weights which 
seemed to reduce the sufferer himself to insignificance, that poor 
creature lay, as he had lain all yesterday, his face pinched and 
drawn, his sad eyes fixed absently on the window, his thoughts 
with Tullia. 

“My heart’s broken,” he told himself, “she’s tired of me.” 

Then they came to tell him his girl had been to ask for him, 
and had brought him her corals “ because she loved him.” 

“Ah, God!” cried Michelino, a smile breaking over. his wan 
face and giving it back its early brightness. 

Was she not the beauty of the world, he asked intial 
the girl who had come with that sweet message ? 

Yes, the porter had called her very pretty, and she had seemed 
in great anxiety and could hardly be induced to go away. 

There was a pause, Michelino’s hand drumming restlessly on 
the coverlet, while his eyes glistened. 

“ Had she big gold earrings on?” he asked abruptly. 

“ Nay! Depend upon it, she keeps those for holidays.” 

“She has thrown them away!” cried Michelino, enraptured, 
“ Oh, my dear, my dear! And I had been doubting her!” 

He closed his eyes and slept for the first time since his accident. 
holding Fortunata’s necklace against his heart. 
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But the other Michele had not been much hurt, and was detained 
in the hospital for two nights only because he seemed so excited 
and feverish. 

“She'll think I’ve run away from her,” was the burden of his 
complaint, “and she'll be frightened to death there all by herself. 
And if she goes back they'll beat her.” 

But he explained nothing clearly ; and the doctors thought him 
of weak intellect, and on Monday morning they let him go with 
a bottle of soothing medicine in his pocket. 

When Michele found himself in the street, he did not feel so 
well as he had supposed. His legs doubled up under him, and he 
had difficulty in thinking, and was inclined to cry at every trifling 
impediment. At once he set forth to find Fortunata. Not, how- 
ever, that their future seemed at all clear to him. Of course, he 
had lost his chance of going to sea in the ship; perhaps if he 
took Fortunata to Naples they could find someone there who 
would marry them. 

“Ha, my fine young man! Is it here you are?” said a voice, 
and turning Michele saw the kind, obstinate, uncomprehending 
face of Father Bernardo. It was a positive relief that someone 
had come to take care of him and help him to think. 

“So the woman talked you over, you foolish feeble fellow! I 
guessed as much.” 

“No, father. Iam not foolish; and I haven’t seen Fortunata 
at all. She must have been scared to death, she’s so little and 
timorous. I got run over, father, and knocked silly, and clapped 
into hospital. And I suppose now I am too late for going in the 
ship, is it not so?” 

“Who knows? You were told to be in Genoa last night, my 
son; but I may whisper to you that your captain is only going 
there this day by the noon train; and if I take you to him at the 
station myself and make your excuses, it may be he will forgive 
you. Come along.” 

Michele was following obediently ; but suddenly he stopped short. 

“T can’t go without speaking to Fortunata,” he said; “she'd 
think I’d run away from her.” 

He pulled himself together and explained the situation, not 
clearly, but a little more clearly than before. Don Bernardo 
still thought Fortunata elderly, a Delilah, a she-wolf; but he 
showed himself fairly sympathetic. He promised that he or his 
sister would at once find the girl and take charge of her, and get 
her a good situation with kind people. Above all she should be 
told that her lover had no intention of forsaking her. And the 
ecclesiastic preached on the duties of men and women, and 
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especially of lovers; and Michele understood about one word in 
ten of what he was saying. 

The lad asked for no explanation ; to talk a thing out requires 
equality, and by this time he was feeling unutterably sick again, 
just as he had felt all yesterday in the hospital. ‘There was no 
power of resistance left in him; and the masterful priest had now 
been reinforced by the still more masterful sea captain, who was 
in the little coffee shop to which Don Bernardo took his prisoner 
that he might write a farewell to his sweetheart. Tho cousins 
smoked and sipped black coffee, and talked about strikes and 
anarchists; and Michele sat at a table biting a pen and staring 
at an inkbottle and a blank sheet of paper. Never till this minute 
had he realised the scant value of his schooling. He could have 
said a thousand loving words to Fortunata; it seemed impossible 
to write even one. However, he presently achieved this much : 


“ My angel, my sweetest Fortunata, he says it is wrong to wed till we 
are old. I have gone to sea in a ship, like my father who was drowned- 
When I am old I will return to marry you. I was in hospital and knocked 
silly; and the Father will tell you. I love you infinitely, and I have not 
run away.” 

Then he put the letter very carefully into an envelope, and 
spent a long time sticking it with a wafer. He wrote: 


“To the highly-prized Signorina Fortunata ” 


in his best penmanship, and was cudgelling his brain to remember 
her surname, when the captain looked at his watch, leaped to his 
feet, and shouted : 

“Make haste! Make haste! "Tis already the hour for the 
train.” 

Thus adjured, Michele wrote the address, in his hurry omitting 
the name of the street. 


“Interno 3. Piano 6. Roma. Italia.” 


The ecclesiastic, who was late for an appointment with his 
bishop, snatched up the missive, stuffed it into his pocket, jumped 
into a carriage, and bade the driver take him at a gallop to the 
Via Propaganda. The captain, hauling his new sailor by the 
collar, got into another carriage, pushed his captive on to the 
cushions, and himself standing up and beating the coachman 
with the butt end of the whip, swore, with horrid oaths, that if 
he were not at the station within three minutes he would have 
both horse and driver shot and their corpses tied together and 
thrown into a ditch outside the town for the kites to peck. 

Before night Michele was at Genoa. And Don Bernardo’s 
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sister haying taken his cassock to brush and repair found the 
letter to Fortunata in the pocket, and carried it to the priest 
for an explanation of the meagre address. 

“ Per tamore di Dio!” exclaimed the ecclesiastic, “ we are all 
mad! It will be impossible to find this wretched woman at all.” 


Cuapter VI. 


Next day Fortunata again presented herself at the hospital. 
They told her that Michele was not going on so well. He seemed 
more ill than could be accounted for by his accident, and she 
could not see him till Thursday. She sent him a rose she had 
bought for him. 

“Tell him,” she said, “I pricked myself with its thorns that he 
might feel the blood of my fingers.” 

“That’s a wild cat kind of message,” objected the porter. 

“Tell him! Tell him!” cried Fortunata. “I want him to 
know how I love him!” 

The message reached Michelino, who was lying in his bed very 
ill, exiled to a solitary room, flushed, with strange glassy eyes 
and tossing arms. 

“You suffer, my poor friend,” said the nun who was tending 
him. 

“T have the headache,” he said, “and keep seeing things which 
aren’t true. I saw Tullia here a minute ago and she had those 
gold earrings again.” 

Then they gave him the rose, stained with the blood of love. 

“Tullia mia! Tullia mia!” sobbed the sick man joyously. 

Fortunata had walked away—oh, it was a long distance! right 
across the town!—and when she reached her lonely abode it was 
to find the owner, Giuseppe, in possession. She was getting 
quite used to speaking to strangers, and she told him all with so 
much shy dignity that Giuseppe promptly fell in love with her. 
He agreed to let her the room for a modest rent, and to see that 
she was unmolested, After he had bidden her good-bye he returned 
with presents ; cakes and wine and a much needed mousetrap. 

Fortunata sat down and considered her finances. Her own few 
lire were almost exhausted; Michele’s two hundred and seventy- 
five must be spent only on himself, She went to the woman who 
had spoken to her the first evening, and demanded work. The 
woman set her to wash the children and to tidy a bed-ridden 
grandmother. Fortunata worked with a will and received six- 
pence. She asked for a child to sleep with her, and was accom- 
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modated with an urchin of five, who pulled her hair and freed her 
from the fear of bogies. 

Giuseppe visited her again and brought her more presents, and 
she talked to him of Michele. She began to feel older, more 
capable, less panic-striken. 

On Thursday, she rose at four and lived through slow hours till 
she might go to the hospital to see her lover. The porter 
detained her at the entrance and presently one of the nuns came 
to speak to her. Struck by the child’s beauty and the radiance 
on her eager face, the lady took the slender hands in her own and 
pressed them fondly. 

“My darling, the Holy Jesus has sent you a trial.” 

“Ts he dead?” cried Fortunata, “Oh no! not to-day! not on 
Thursday, when I have come to see him!” 

“He is not dead,” said the nun, “ but, my poor child, he has 
sickened of the small-pox, and you cannot see him. We must 
not think of ourselves, my little one, but only of what is right.” 

Fortunata flung herself into the good sister’s arms and kissed 
her cross and her stiff white collar. 

“Let me see him! Let me see him! she cried. “I love 
him so!” 

When at last, unresigned but submissive, she went away, it was 
to slip into the church ; and she knelt so long sobbing before the 
image of the Virgin that at last one of the priests came gently and 
reverently, raised her himself and led her away. 

Daily she returned to the hospital, through the burning heat, 
the thunder storms, the soaking rain, the blinding glare. At 
first she heard he was going on normally; then that he was 
weaker ; restless, delirious, suffering; scarcely conscious; weaker 
— weaker. 

Fortunata was now thin as a wafer, but she had grown gentle 
and very quiet. She gave her messages wistfully in a low voice, 
and she did what she was told and disputed ;with no one. When 
a message was brought in return for hers, she heard it with 
shining eyes and arms crossed on her breast like one listening 
to a voice from heaven. They thought it strange that Michelino, 
that poor meagre youth, should be so loved; and he was treated 
with veneration for Fortunata’s sake. Once somebody addressed 
her by the name of Tullia, but she did not heed it. She would 
answer to any name which brought her tidings of Michele! 
Other people might easily mistake her name; Michele knew it, 
for it was graven upon his heart ! 

One day when Michelino had started into consciousness after 
long hours of eclipse, in which they had drawn screens round him 
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and sent for the priest because they thought he was dying, he 
asked suddenly: “ Does she come here every day ?” 

“Every day she comes. No woman ever loved her sweetheart 
as she loves you.” 

He was silent, a strange light hovering in his eyes; he was 
thiaking how needless had been his jealousy. 

“ Does she sometimes bring the baby?” was asked again. 

“The baby? No, we had not heard of the baby. She comes 
alone.” 

“Tell her,” said Michelino relapsing into his stupor, “I'd like 
her to bring the baby. Tell her—that—because of her, I die 
happy!” 

When this was repeated to Fortunata, her thoughts went back 
to the coronation day of her short life, when Michele had said she 
was like the Madonna with the infant Jesus. As he spoke, it had 
rained and the rain had made music behind his words; never 
again would she hear the pattering of rain drops and not think of 
them. 

An hour later, Fortunata presented herself at the Signora 
Evangelisti’s Pension. It required courage, for they would scold 
her and try to take her prisoner and forbid her to go to the 
hospital. She looked at her slim strong fingers, and resolved 
that she would tear their eyes out if necessary, but she would 
retain her liberty as long as Michele was alive. 

Pompilia opened the door and pulled her in. She was dragged 
into the little dark passage on one side of which was the pantry, 
and the padrona’s bedroom, on the other the apartments of the 
foreignera. 

“Signora! Signora! Here is Fortunata the wicked one!” 
cried Pompilia and shook her fist in the girl’s face. “Ate! You 
bad girl!” she cried. 

The signora and her husband came, very belligerent, and the 
American with the eyeglasses, and two or three others. Fortunata 
shook Pompilia’s hand from her wrist and stood before them all. 
She was thin as a thread-paper and all her pretty colour was 
gone. Her best dress was stained and spoiled, she had lost her 
coral necklace, her hair was twisted simply like a child’s. But 
her eyes had gained in softness and depth, and—it was fancy, but 
the American lady seemed to see a halo from her whole figure 
like the effulgence of the very saints of God. With her hands 
crossed on her bosom and her voice even and low, Fortunata told 
them everything. 

“He went to get Father Bernardo to marry us, and on his way 
back to me he was run over and taken to the hospital. And there 
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he got small-pox, and it is not right for me to see him. But I go 
every day, and he knows I am there and that I love him. The 
first night when I was waiting for him in Giuseppe’s room I saw 
a spirit in his chair, and presently I saw a coffin at the door, and 
I knew my Michele would die. He is dying now, and he says 
that because of me he is dying happy. He wants me to-day to 
bring the baby, for I had your baby in my arms when he kissed 
me, and he said it was like the Bambino Gesu in the arms of the 
Mother of God. I will take the baby now if you please and go; 
for it is the last thing he has asked me to do for him, and he will 
die to-night, and I shall never see him again.” 

She ceased and they stood round her, awe-struck and silent. 
Then the American said in her halting Italian, which Fortunata 
could not understand : 

“Signora, you cannot deny this child! You cannot leave her 
alone in this great town! If she has done wrong you must forgive 
her and take her back. You are moving to a larger house, and 
you are looking for another servant. There is no one who works 
better than this child. You must take her back.” 

The signora was not listening. 

“ Fortunata,” sho said, “ you will bring my boy back to me safe? 
You will not let him fall, nor frighten him, nor give him the 
small-pox ?” 

“Signora,” replied Fortunata, “when Michele is dead I shall 
never have anyone to love in the whole world but only your baby. 
No, I will not hurt him.” 

Signora Evangelisti brought the boy herself, and carrying him 
in her arms Fortunata went down the stair aud back again into 
the street. 
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At the hospital they led her into a private room, where soft lamps 
were burning, and there were images of the Madonna and the 
saints, and a beautiful white figure of the Gest suffering on the 
Cross. Two of the nuns came, and held her hand and kissed her, 
and petted the baby. 

“Is Michele still alive?” asked Fortunata. 

“ Yos, he is alive, but he is dying. He knows everything, and 
has had the Blessed Sacrament, and sometimes he speaks your 
name. In a hour he will be dead.” 

“ Perhaps he knows I am as close to him asI can be. Perhaps 
he feels as if I was with him! Tell him I have brought the baby 
as he wished.” 
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The nun went away with the message, and Fortunata, clasping 
the child, knelt before the crucifix, her eyes raised and tearless, 
her lips moving. The nuns, holding each other’s hands, stood 
apart and watched her. 

Twilight came; evening; the clocks were striking eight all over 
the city, in the stillness where Fortunata was waiting even the 
distant ones smote the ear. ‘Then came steps along the corridor 
und the door of the room opened, 

“The Mother Superior wishes the young woman to be told that 
the patient, Michele Gabrini, is dead,” 

Fortunata rose quietly with her broken heart. 

“May I see him now?” she asked. 

‘My poor child, no!” said the sisters; “ you must think of him 
as you saw him last when he was well and happy.” 

“T should like to have seen him now,” said Fortunata. She 
stood a long time quite silent, her eyes resting on the white figure 
of the Gest. Perhaps she had some dim notion of the griefs 
which have made the whole world kin. Slow tears rolled down 
her cheeks, but she was quite calm and quiet. The nuns had 
never seen & more pathetic figure. Presently she sat down, 
removed her stocking, and took from it Michele’s money. 

“He gave it to me,” she said, “and it is all I have. When 
they bury him at San Lorenzo, please, I should like his name put 
upon his grave.” 

Then she lifted the child and went out very quietly. They sent 
someone to see that no harm happened to her, but she walked 
through the streets quite steadily, carrying the child. 

At the great door in Capo le Case she went in. Then, breathing 
hard, she mounted the long stair, taking the baby home. 

The signora and Pompilia were waiting for her; they brought 
her in and warmed her, and Pompilia undressed her and put her 
in her own bed. 

They did not ask if her lover was dead, they read it in 
her face. 





Cuaprer VIII. 


ELEVEN months passed before the sailor returned. He had written 
no letters, nor received any. Fortunata could neither read nor 
write; he himself was scarcely more accomplished ; probably even 
priests do not write letters unless obliged. Michele liked the sea 
and was a first-rate sailor, everyone had a good word for him, and 
the captain favoured him like a pet dog. When they reached 
Genoa for the second time he was given money and told he might 
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go home and kiss his sweetheart. Michele sang the whole way to 
Rome, and on arrival went at once to Don Bernardo. 

“Tell me where you have put Fortunata,” he said. “Iama man 
now, father, and very soon I shall be a sea-captain. I ask you to 
marry us.” 

The priest took stock of his visitor before answering. Yes, 
Michele was a man; well set up and firm on his feet, mentally 
and morally, no longer indolent and soft; it was easy to fancy 
him even formidable. The ecclesiastic still imagined Fortunata a 
Delilah ; nevertheless, he wished he had other news for his protégé 
than that which for eleven months had been awaiting him. He 
opened his desk, took out Michele’s unfortunate letter, and 
handed it to its author. The young man turned it round and 
round, hopelessly bewildered, till Don Bernardo showed him the 
address. 

“ Diavolo !” exclaimed the sailor, “ has she never had it then ?” 

“Never. I had not sufficient information. I have been totally 
unable to find her.” 

“ Dio mio!” cried Michele, “she must have thought I'd run 
away from her!” Clapping on his hat he burst into the street 
again. 

Don Bernardo called his sister. “It went off much better 
than I expected,” he said. “The fact is, he is better off without 
her.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” said the lady; “ you are always so sanguine, 
brother !” 

An hour or two later Michele returned looking harassed and 
alarmed. 

“T can’t find her,” he said; “she’s not at Giuseppe’s. There 
are two families there now and they never heard of her. Tho 
house where she was servant is shut up and her mistress gone 
away, and I don’t know what her name was to ask for her. I 
can’t remember Fortunata’s own name, it’s like enough she doesn’t 
know mine. She must have thought I’d run away from her. 
Father, it is your doing, so if you please you must bestir yourself 
and find her for me!” 

“T will do all I can, my son. But when you call it my doing 
——” and Don Bernardo shook his head, glancing at the hopelessly 
meagre address. 

“Jt isn’t that,” said Michele, “that part of it was my fault. 
But, reverend father, it 2s your doing. You shouldn’t have taken 
me from her. I said so at the time, but you talked me down, you 
know you did. I shouldn’t have been sent off without seeing her 
and asking her leave, and being sure she had someone to care for 
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her. I should never have done it if I hadn’t been knocked silly, 
run over by that cursed automobile a man had tumbled under. I[ 
didn’t half know what I was doing, and you ought to have seen 
how I was, and not have taken advantage of me more than of a 
drunken man or an idiot!” 

“‘ What I did was for your good, Michele.” 

“ But it wasn’t for her good. You promised to look after her 
for me, and you haven’t done it! You ought to be put in prison, 
reverend father!” 

The priest did not defend himself. Very meekly he went with 
Michele to the inquiry offices and police agencies. Such bodies 
move slowly in Italy, and a fortnight later the priest and the 
sailor were still stating their case and making inquiries. 

“ How can we find a young woman when you tell us nothing 
about her?” said the officials. “A young woman? How many 
young women are there in Rome, and how many named Fortunata ? 
A pretty woman? Very likely she’s rolling in her carriage down 
the Corso by this time. You don’t seem to understand pretty 
women, my fine young man!” 

“Come away,” said Michele to the priest, “he’s no use! He'd 
never talk like that if he had seen Fortunata!” 

“ My poor lad,” said Don Bernardo—the two had become great 
allies—“‘a young girl, left alone, without friends or money, in a 
big town——” 

“IT know! I know!” cried Michele. “Come on! We must 
find her!” He walked silently for some minutes, then burst out: 

“T’d never believe it! She was like the Mother of God when 
the angel came to her. There can’t anything have happened to 
Fortunata !” 

And presently, “If anything has happened to her, father, I’ll 
break every bone in your body.” 

And again, “I'll marry her whatever has happened to her. 
She'll never be anything but the Madonna to me!” And tears 
filled his eyes and he murmured: 

“She was such a little thing, so sweet, when I gave her the 
coral, and she grew a woman all in one day it seemed; and I’d 
have loved her as long as I lived, and have taken her to Naples 
by the sea. And now she is lost and gone away, and maybe is 
buried and dead, or with some brute who beais her.” 

“Alas! Alas!” said Don Bernardo, genuinely distressed. 

“When you are at sea, Michele——” he began cautiously, but 
the lad interrupted him. 

“Sea? Do you suppose I am going to sea to please myself, 
and feel the salt on my cheek, when Fortunata is lost? I'll go 
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back to the building trade, Pll live with my mother and my 
brothers-in-law; Ill go on strike, and be an anarchist and 
murder kings and be put in prison for it! But I'll never rest, 
not till I have found Fortunata. She had a face like Santa 
Agnese, and I’d have loved her all my life long and never have 
said one angry word to her!” 

“Alas! Alas!” said the priest, and they searched on, more 
and more vaguely, discovering nothing. 
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MicuELxE carried out part of his threats; he became a mason 
again and laboured hard if fitfully. But he refused to keep 
house with his mother, all his leisure and his money he wanted 
for himself. Both were spent in the search for Fortunata. 

His confidence was only for the good priest and his sister, with 
others he was moody and taciturn. Nevertheless he became 
acquainted with many high and low as he wasted himself in 
his vain pursuit. Amongst others he came to know one of 
the models who sat on the steps behind the flower market in 
the Piazza di Spagna. She was a tall splendid-looking girl in 
great request with the painters; her pockets were full of money 
which she gave away right royally, and she had many admirers 
over whom she tyrannised right royally too. But the other girls 
said she had cared for no one since the Angiolino had died of 
small-pox in the hospital, while Tullia was away amusing her- 
self, thinking he had only broken his leg and it was a good 
opportunity for a holiday. 

Michele Gabrini, the Neapolitan, following up a clue which 
came to nothing, which he perhaps was too stupid to make the 
most of, had somehow got into conversation with this magnificent 
Tullia, and she, admiring his broad shoulders, was sympathetic, 
and extracted from him the whole story of the lost Fortunata. 
Then Tullia sat pensive, drawing patterns on the ground with 
her shapely toe, and thinking of her Michelino who was dead; 
and the clue which had meant nothing to Michele was the key 
toa mystery for her. She said nothing, however, beyond asking 
him his name. When he had told her, she said disdainfully : 

“Were I you, fine sir, [ would think no more of this 
Fortunata!” 

Tullia had a bunch of tulips in her hand, and she tore out one 
blossom and stamped on it and flung it into the fountain. Then 
she gave the others to Michele. 
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“What matters it that one is lost?” she said, “are the rest 
less beautiful? Let them console you.” 

“TI do not understand,” answered Michele; “how can tulips 
console me for my Fortunata?” 

And the other girls said: “ You yourself, Tullia, when you lost 
the Angiolino, you wanted no more flowers.” 

She flashed a look at them, and said to Michele—‘ Walk 
through the streets with me, young man, and perhaps I can tell 
you something of your Fortunata.” 

A little girl of eighteen months, like herself fantastically dressed, 
ran at Tullia’s feet, and a lad of eleven in green velvet, with dark 
hair over his eyes and daffodils in his hand, sported round them, 
a precocious lover lavishing long sentences of endearment on 
Tullia. Michele did not care for his new friend, but he walked 
on. Tullia asked him about himself, and when he spoke of the 
sea with kindling eyes she smiled approval, and said she herself 
had once seen the sea at Porta d’Anzio, and the bathing ladies. 

They followed the Via Sistina and the Via Quattro Fontane, 
and turned to the left, passing the railway station. By this time 
Michele was carrying the child, as he had often carried the 
Evangelisti infant for Fortunata. He was restive, however; and 
demanded of Tullia why she went so far; and she shrugged her 
shoulder and said that when she had walked with the Angiolino 
he never complained that it was too far, not even after he got the 
cough and was growing daily weaker and thinner. In the Via 
Porta San Lorenzo she hailed an omnibus, and Michele halted and 
declared he would go no further. 

“Then I will not tell you about your Fortunata,” said Tullia 
calmly. 

“You have told me nothing yet,” cried Michele, “you are 
playing with me! Go away. I care nothing for girls like you!” 

“Lift the child into the omnibus and take the boy on your 
knee so that we need not pay for him,” said Tullia, and seated 
herself by his side; There were other people in the omnibus, and 
for shame’s sake Michele resigned himself. Presently it struck 
him that she was taking him outside the town, through the gate 
that is the gate for coffins. She was leading him to the cemetery, 
it was her way of telling him that Fortunata was dead! Michele 
became very thoughtful, and hardly listened when, after they had 
left the omnibus, she said to him: 

“Once there was a thing I should have done, and enother girl 
did it for me. She did it very well; and he died happy, blessing 
ber. It seems to mo I owe that girl something, But for her he’d 
have died cursing, and maybe would have hannted me, and driven 
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me out of my senses. But he died happy, and sometimes I have 
asked myself what a bad girl like me could do for a good girl like 
her. She comes here at this hour, I have seen her.” 

“T don’t know what you are saying,” cried Michele impatiently. 
“Let me go! If my Fortunata is buried here, I will not go near 
her grave walking with you.” 

Tullia laughed. “Nay, I have brought you here for a jest. 
There is a grave I have seen with your own name onit. Will 
it not amuse you to see how your name will look upon a 
tombstone ?” 

“Go away, woman!” said Michele, “I do not come among 
graves to laugh. Tell me where my Fortunata is sleeping and 
leave me.” 

But Tullia laughed and pointed. The little boy, who knew her 
well, thought she was laughing that she might not cry. She took 
her child from the Neapolitan, and said—‘ Walk on there ten 
paces till you see your ownname. Look, it isclose to you. Look!” 

It was true. Michele saw a grave with a small cross made of 
wire, a black wax wreath hanging to it—a poor man’s grave close 
to its neighbours and badly turfed. On the cross in white letters 
was his own name. “ Michele Gabrini,” and a date, and the 
familiar “Requiescat.” It seemed to him so strange to see his 
own name there that he did not listen to the boy, who was 
explaining— 

“They called him the Angiolino; and now he is dead, they 
give that name to me.” 

But soft! What was that figure by the grave? A woman 
was there, quite a young girl; well clothed, but slight and very 
pale, with tears hanging on her lashes and red eyelids as if she 
had sorrowed long. She had fallen asleep, her arms round the 
little cross, her lips touching the name. In her hand was a string 
of coral beads like those Tullia wore at her throat. 

Michele stood breathing hard and looking at the sleeping girl. 
Tullia had stopped laughing, and hidden her face in her child’s 
fantastic dress. Michele turned to her. 

“Go you away from here,” he said fiercely, “it is my 
Fortunata.” 

Tullia put her hand on the little boy’s shoulder and went out 
obediently ; not looking back. 

When they were quite alone, Michele knelt on the poor 
Angiolino’s grave; and he put his arms round the girl, saying 
her name, 

Ske opened her eyes and looked at him; not startled, but with 
radiant eyes, 
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“T have died,” she murmured, “I have died upon his grave; 
and now I have gone to Heaven !” 
Then Michele kissed her. 


Cnarpter X. 


Tuey were still far too young, and it was not clear that they had 
a settled income. Nevertheless, in June, Don Bernardo married 
them. And Signora Evangelisti gave a wedding feast and invited 
the thrifty mother and all the sisters and brothers-in-law. The 
American lady dressed the bride, the priest’s sister made her 
sweetmeats, and the Sister from the hospital sent her a wreath 
of white flowers. As she and Michele, hand in hand, were entering 
the house where they were to make their humble home, a tall girl, 
dressed as a model and attended by a little lover in green velvet, 
stepped forward out of the shadow and gave the bride a great 
bunch of love-in-a-mist and heliotrope and golden roses. 

The sun had sunk low behind the city of the world, and there 
was a sky of perfect clearness; at the zenith blue, shading into 
green and yellow and blood-red. The bells of all the churches 
were ringing, and in the streets the weary were hurrying to their 
homes. The aer Iwminoso was full of swifts uttering their last 
joyous cries; and the leaves of the oleander bushes, motionless 
as the pink blossoms, showered the air with sweetness, Every- 
where was peace; and the dead of the myriad tombs—emperors 
and martyrs, saints and kings, soldiers, priests, patriots, long 
crowds of the nameless ones who make history but are themselves 
unknown—lay quiet in their graves; and among them one gur- 
named the Angiolino, whose life had been a failure, yet who had 
been happy in his end. 

Fortunata, in her maiden white, carrying her flowers, holding 
her husband’s hand, climbed the stair to her home; she was too 
happy to look for omens, she felt her heart beat with thanksgiving 
and joy, with the great peace which comes when desire is fulfilled 
and storms are o’er, and hope, rainbow-hued, beckons onward to 
a path of gold. |. 
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